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WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By NELSON SIZER. 


THe photograph of Mr. McKinley 
indicates a constitution in which solid- 
ity, thoroughness, and endurance are 
decided characteristics. His features 
are strong and well marked, indicating 
self-possession and a quiet consciousness 
of power, as if he depended upon him- 
self for attainment, achievement, and 
self-respect. None of his photographs 
express the solicitude and the weakness 
which seem to look for and expect help. 
From childhood he has depended upon 
his own plans and enduring effort to 
reach desired results. 

His head is large, being evidently 
more than twenty-three inches in cir- 
cumference and at least fifteen inches 
from the opening of one ear to that of 
the other over the top of the head. We 
use this three-quarter view portrait of 
him because it shows the length and the 
strength of the side-head, and brings 
the back-head, or the social portion of 
the brain, in sight. Most of his photo- 
graphs represent more nearly a front 
view, leaving the back-head to be imag- 
ined. The length of the head from the 
opening of the ear forward shows mas- 
siveness of the intellectual lobes of the 
brain. His forehead is long and not 
narrow. It has height and strength in 
the upper section, where the logical fac- 
ulties are located. The effort of such an 
intellect in its work is first to find out 
the truth in its philosophic form—to 
know the reason why, and then to argue 
it in direct lines. From such a brain we 
do not expeet duplicity, indirection, or 
oblique reference to truth that is worthy 
of clear elucidation. Some men have a 
dishonest, unfair intellect. We use this 
expression without reference to the 
moral integrity of persons; but they 
have a tricky way of telling the truth 
and of stating facts. They go at it sur- 
reptitiously. General Jackson steered 
straight for the truth and uttered it in 
square and uncompromising terms. He 
used no doubtful or softened phrase- 
ology. He uttered truth as if he were 


willing it should be known. There is 
a masterful influence in squarely, di- 
rectly, and earnestly uttered truth— 
truth without being sweetened with 
compromise on the one hand, and that 
is not loaded with thorns, briers, and 
roughness on the other. 

His massive brow indicates a mastery 
of facts and a belief in the value of data. 
He has a tendency to study the mathe- 
matics of a subject as an engineer stud- 
ies his plans and his laws and principles 
of construction. There are some people 
who have such a dainty, non-committal 
way of uttering their thoughts that sus- 
picion and doubt are excited as to the 
truthfulness or candor of their utter- 
ances. Webster was a master of state- 
ment. He could express the truth of a 
subject in its grand outline like a photo- 
graph having a sharp focus, delineating 
all points vividly and unmistakably. 
We have known some public men who 
were great, but who always had an un- 
certain and semi-doubtful method of 
uttering the plainest truths, just as if 
they sweetened or mollified their state- 
ments with deception or with cowardice. 
‘ Mr. McKinley’s prominent cheek- 
bone—the distance from the opening of 
the ear to the front of it—means vitality 
and heartiness, as if he were willing to 
put sufficient strength into his blows to 
accomplish the result as if he were a 
blacksmith. That Roman outline of 
nose is expressive of courage. That 
long, strong upper lip means dignity, 
integrity, friendliness and reliability. 
That strong and not repulsive chin 
shows affection and love. The sharp 
élevation on the upper part of the fore- 
head, just below where the hair is seen. 
indicates the faculty for judging human 
nature and for appreciating personal 
character. Among strangers he knows 
whom to trust, and who are true and 
reliable. Proceeding farther backward, 
on the top-head is an elevation showing 
benevolence and sympathy. In the ele- 
vated centre of the top-head we find 
large Veneration. That arched crown 
of head appreciates superiority and in- 
duces respect for it, and is associated 
with worship. 
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If we could have dictated the sitting 
for this portrait we would have had the 
face thrown forward vertically, and that 
would have given a better and more nor- 
mal presentation of the crown of the 
head at the region of Firmness, Self- 
esteem, and Conscientiousness. These 
organs are located just back of a line 
drawn from ear to ear over the top of the 
head, if the head were vertical; these 
organs produce dignity, integrity, deter- 
mination, steadfastness, and _ self-reli- 
ance, and his face shows courage and 
power rather than lordliness and rough 
domination. His sense of reputation is 
well indicated, and Firmness is decided- 
ly strong, especially in the direction of 
persistency. The anterior section of 
Firmness is well marked, hence his char- 
acter is not vacillating. He knows what 
he wishes to do and keeps steadily to his 
purposes, as the magnetic needle points 
constantly northward. As a sailor 
would say, he can sail against the wind 
and well up into it. His Combativeness 
and Destructiveness are not weak. The 
former gives resoluteness and the latter. 
gives stability of effort. The domestic 
affections are strongly marked in his 
character, and from the portraits of his 
father and his mother we judge that he 
resembles his mother in his intellectual, 
moral, and social qualities, and especial- 
ly in the elements of vitality. 

His Language is not extravagant nor 
redundant, but it is straight, direct, and 
unswerving; and that is one reason why 
his line of argument is so frank, open, 
and convincing, as if he sought to reach 
a conclusion on the principle of the 
mathematical line—which is the short- 
est distance between two points. 

If his side-head were broader at Ac- 
quisitiveness, he would be sharper and 
more selfish in getting and holding 
property. 

If the people elect Mr. McKinley to 
the Presidency, he ought with that head 
and face to bring to the duties of the 
position sound common sense, faithful- 
ness in his friendship and his promises, 
and he ought with such a face and char- 
acter to rise in public approval, confi- 
dence,.and affection. ‘That organization 
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ought to manifest truthfulness, justice, 
honor, and equity, and is apparently not 
destined to be a failure in or out of 
office. 


Mr. McKinley is from Scotch stock 
on the father’s side and from English on 
the mother’s side. He was born at 
Niles, Trumbull County, O., January 
29, 1843. The family was not rich, but 
in comfortable circumstances. William 
attended the public school in his native 
town, and the family removed after- 
ward to Poland, in Mahoning County, 
in order that the children might have 
the-advantage of a high school or acad- 
emy in that town, in which he was faith- 
ful and showed himself a solid and 
thorough student, and here he was pre- 
pared to enter Allegheny College, at 
Meadville, Pa. Scarcely was he started 
in his studies there when illness com- 
pelled him to return home. When his 
health was restored he found himself 
thrown upon his own resources. The 
hard times had embarrassed his father’s 
business, and a sense of justice to the 
rest of the family led him to postpone 
his college work and at sixteen to adopt 
teaching. While thus engaged Fort 
Sumter was fired upon, and in June, 
1861, General Fremont inspected and 
mustered in Ohio recruits. He exam- 
ined the black-haired boy, William Mc- 
Kinley, pounded his chest, looked into 
his gray-blue eyes, and said: “ You'll 
do.” His company was made Company 
E of the 23d Ohio Regiment, of which 
William 8S. Rosecrans was colonel, Stan- 
ley Mathews, lieutenant-colonel, and 
Rutherford B. Hayes was major. For 
fourteen months McKinley carried a 
musket in the ranks. He was a good 
soldier and a hard fighter. At Antietam 
he won and received a lieutenant’s com- 
mission at nineteen. His promotion to 
captain followed, July 25, 1864, and to 
major by brevet “ for gallant and meri- 
torious services,” and the document bore 
the signature of “ A. Lincoln.” 

At the close of the war he was honor- 
ably mustered out with his regiment 
on July 26, 1865, a four years’ veteran, 
twenty-two years old. 
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He was graduated from the Law 
School at Albany, N. Y., and admitted 
to the bar, in Canton, O., in 1867. He 
was elected to Congress in 1876, and, 
with the exception of one term of two 
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years, until 1891. He was elected Gov- 
ernor of Ohio in 1891, and re-elected in 
1893. Nominated for President by ac- 
clamation at the National Convention 
at St. Louis, Mo., June 19, 1896. 





GARRET A. 


GARRET A. HOBART. 


Mr. Hopart is a picture of health. 
He has a smooth outline of face, and his 
head is developed on the same lines. 
His features are comparatively small for 
the size of his face, and there seem to 











HOBART, NOMINATED FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


be no angles to his organization. We 
should judge that he inherited chiefly 
from his mother, and that his well- 
known popularity among his neighbors 
and among the people who come in fa- 
miliar contact with him suggests that 
line of inheritance. Such a tempera- 
ment as his has a genial, mellow, per- 
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suasive magnetism about it. People like 
to be near such a person, take his hand, 
look him in the face, and hear him talk. 
People like to follow in such a person’s 
lead. In boyhood he would be captain 
of the boys, not because he was lordly 
and mandatory, but because he was 
bright, jolly, hopeful, and willing and 
able to do his part and lead his associates 
to work together and with him. He has 
a good memory of what he hears and 
sees. Nothing eludes his observation or 
escapes his memory. He has mechanical 
talent, and he inclines to study com- 
binations. He would make a good finan- 
cier, and ke might adapt himself suc- 
cessfully to almost any business, if it 
were large enough to suit him, and he 
would manage to make- himself con- 
spicuous in it. He is a natural leader, 
without showing the trappings of au- 
thurity. People are more willing to 
follow him than they are to follow a 
sharp-faced, hard-voiced, dogmatical 
man. He ought to be a good conversa- 
tionalist, and he ought to be a good di- 
plomatist, as on a “ committee of con- 
ference ” between the House and the 
Senate. His tendency is to eliminate 
disagreement and to promote harmony 
and co-operation; and that trait will be 
shown in him, from managing a picnic 
or a legislative body. One of his marked 
traits is his intuitive power to under- 
stand strangers and to recognize the 
varying mental processes. If, in con- 
versing with others, they change their 
tactics or silently change their purposes, 
he will feel that change immediately 
and be able to brace against it and lead 
the current of their thoughts. 

Ele would make a successful lawyer. 
He would have stood high as a physi- 
cian, had he been trained and cultured 
for that field of effort. He would take 
a good rank as a business man; and the 
great lubricator of his life and his effort 
is the genialitvy which enables him to 
fuse and unify the materials with which 
he has to deal. 

His brain is well nourished; and it is 
large enough to give him rank and 
standing among men of calibre and 
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talent; and his mental forces all work 
smoothly and harmoniously. 

Garret A. Hobart was born at Long 
Branch, N. J., in 1844. His father was 
of English stock and his mother of 
Dutch descent. He was educated at 
Rutgers College and graduated in 1863, 
and for a time he was employed as a 
teacher. He began to study law in the 
office of the late Socrates Tuttle, for- 
merly mayor of Paterson, and a leading 
member of the Passaic County bar. He 
believed in his pupil and made him a 
member of his family, and he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1869. He became 
a successful jawyer, but he settled more 
cases than he tried, and thus made both 
clients his friends, and generally also 
with each other. His personal popular- 
ity is magnetic and widespread. His 
capacity for business is remarkable. 
He is a director of at least sixty dif- 
ferent companies, and his memory re- 
tains the details of each. He is president 
of the Paterson Street Railway Com- 
pany and of the water company of that 
city. Everything he connects himself 
with is apparently successful. He came 
to Paterson with but a dollar and fifty 
cents. He has made money and hosts 
of friends, and while he lives liberally, 
he is one of the most open-handed of 
men in all directions requiring relief. 
With all his immense business, he will 
readily see and talk kindly with every 
caller. He quickly grasps their errand 
and solves the matter instantly, and in 
a smooth and pleasant manner. 


GENIUS ONLY Human.—No one can 
draw into the lungs forever the air of 
heights. Even the eagles swoop down 


now and again into the valleys. To be 
a genius is not to be a god. The gods 
have wearied of Olympus. . . . The 


rounded human creature is not a blood- 
less seraph, but a being forced to mix 
with earth’s fortunate and unfortunate 
ones, to be alive to the poignancy of 
earthly suffering and earthly joy.— 
Julien Gordon, in Cosmopolitan. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Joun W. SHULL. 


In analyzing the Sensibilities, they 
found more difficulty. They were less 
easily observed. The appetites and pas- 
sions and emotions almost always had 
subsided before the Intellect could ob- 
serve or analyze them. They were tran- 
sient, nearly always complex, different 
primitive emotions combining into vari- 

us different forms. They could only 
look within themselves and record what 
they found there. They might then use 
their ingenuity in reducing complex 
or compound emotions to their simple 
elements, but this was all they could do, 
and here is the result. 

There would be too much confusion 
were we to introduce several systems, 
for each observer differed in some re- 
spects from all others. We present Du- 
gald Stewart’s analysis of the Sensibil- 
ities, because he was the first to give a 
complete view of the mental aptitudes 
aside from purely metaphysical specu- 
lations. He was Baconian, and founded 
his system on observed facts rather than 
speculations. 

The orders were: 

I.—Appetites. 
Hunger. 
Thirst. 
Appetite of Sex. 

These were desires of a lower type, re- 
lated to the immediate necessities of 
the body as a vegetative and reproduc- 
tive organism. 

II.—Desires. 
The Desire of Knowledge. 
The Desire of Society. 
The Desire of Esteem. 
The Desire of Power. 
The Desire of Superiority. 

These were of a higher type, and un- 
doubtedly exist in the human constitu- 
tion. 

I1I.—A ffections. 
Parental and Filial Affec- 
tion. 
Affections of Kindred. 
Love—Friendship. 


Patriotism. 
Universal Benevolence. 
Gratitude—Pity. 

No one can for a moment doubt the 
existence of these Benevolent affections. 

The Malevolent affections were: 

Hatred. 
Jealousy. 
Envy. 
Revenge. 
Misanthropy. 

But these, as we apprehend, were, 
from a preconceived moral theory, con- 
sidered as “abuses grafted on a principle 
of simple resentment, by our erroneous 
opinions and criminal habits.” The 
next two grand divisions, or orders, 
were incapable of further analysis, and 
stand as 

1V.—Self-Love. 

V.—The Moral Faculty. 

The last order was: 

ViI.—Principles which co-operate 
with our moral powers in 
their influence on conduct,as 

Decency or Regard to Character. 
Sympathy. 

The Sense of the Ridiculous. 
Taste. 

Evidently the human mind does pre- 
sent the phenomena above tabulated. 
Such, in brief, is one out of many 
schemes of the Sensibilities. 

’ The analysis of the third division of 
mind turned on the processes of voli- 
tion. The will was unresolvable into 
separate powers, but it was found to 
have certain processes which could be 
determined. First, there must be a mo- 
tive or a reason for a volition. This 
might be desire of power or knowledge, 
or universal benevolence, or patriotism, 
or envy, or self-love, or sympathy, or re- 
gard for character, or any other of the 
feelings, or any combinations of these 
appetites, desires, affections, or princi- 
ples. If several motives or, rather, if 
several possible courses of conduct ex- 
isted, there must be a choice. And, 
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lastly, the volition itself, in the full 
sense of putting forth effort. 

In criticising this system, and all 
other similar systems, we find the fol- 
lowing facts for and against. Nobody 
doubts that consciousness is a reliable 
guide to truth as far as mind facts are 
concerned. Nobody doubts that the 
above scheme of the human mind pre- 
sents many of the essential facts. But 
its incompleteness might be suspected, 
if not positively asserted. Its analysis 
may reasonably be considered incom- 
plete and unphilosophical, and its clas- 
sification incorrect, for there was no 
unity of opinion among psychologists as 
to classification. Since the great body 
of moral philosophy, educational the- 
ory, and religious thought is founded on 
one view of the human constitution, 
this incompleteness and haziness led in- 
evitably to partial views and innumer- 
able falsities. 

Consciousness gives no hint of organ- 
ization, and, though the general powers 
of the human mind were known, it was 


impossible to determine the character , 


and talents of an individual without 
waiting for their manifestation. In 
business, education, society, such uncer- 
tainty was and is disastrous. This was 
its greatest fault. It was not practical. 
The most momentous interests of life 
depend upon a knowledge of individual 
character and talent, yet this system 
was a system of generations only. It 
was not a key to each man’s individual- 
ity. 

The phrenological method is radi- 
cally different, not in being anti-Bacon- 
ian, but in observing a different class of 
facts in connection with mind. It ob- 
serves mind in connection with organi- 
zation. Gall, as a school-boy, found 
a singular prominence in the eyes of all 
his classmates who excelled in verbal 
memory. To him this was simple phys- 
iognomy, for at that time he knew noth- 
ing of the brain or its development, and 
how it gives shape to the investing 
skull, but he found it constant. The 
sign and the thing signified were found, 
in school, among his associates, and at 
the university, everywhere coexistent, 


and he was forced to believe that they 
were intimately connected, and, if the 
sign of one mental power was to be 
found in the conformation of the head, 
that other signs of other powers might 
be found there also, by continued and 
extended studies. Continuing his ob- 
servations for some time he found signs 
which indicated a decided disposition 
for music, philosophy, the mechanical 
arts, etc. 

Scientists of our modern schools, 
used to observing lesions of brain tissue 
in connection with lesions of certain 
mental functions, would no doubt find 
matter for ridicule in this simple origin 
of the now orderly science of phrenol- 
ogy. But the Gallian doctrine is now 
defensible, genuine science, and stands 
on the same footing with the results of 
our titled university neurologists’ ex- 
periments. If prominent eyes or a 
given form of head were found to be in- 
variably and universally connected with 
certain mental traits, even though the 
why and how of their connection were 
unknown, the observed fact would con- 
stitute a part of science just as truly and 
deservedly as the observed connection 
between aphasia or amnesia and lesions 
of well-defined brain centres. In either 
case it is the invariability and univer- 
sality which guarantee the inter-rela- 
tion. 

Gall’s school-boy observations were 
not sufficiently extensive to constitute 
what he considered demonstration, but 
they constituted such a strong body of 
evidence that he was forced to believe 
that a connection truly exists between 
the shape of the head and the mental 
faculties. He saw that his studies could 
be facilitated by a knowledge of brain 
structure and function, for he was never 
guilty of the folly of considering mere 
bulges on the skull the source of men- 
tal power. It was brain and brain forms 
that he considered. He began studying 
the physiologists, but found that no pos- 
itive knowledge of -the brain’s functions 
could be obtained from them. He 
found the affections everywhere re- 
ferred to the thoracic and abdominal 
viscera. And the metaphysician’s only 
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method of studying mind was founded 
on simple consciousness. 

This confused and embarrassed the 
young philosopher, for he was modest 
and felt little disposed at that time to 
contradict the embodied wisdom of the 
previous eighteen centuries; but facts 
are stubborn things, and a mind capable 
of original observation will never relin- 
quish a fact because the greatest of pre- 
vious observers had failed to see it, but 
will cherish it and believe it forever. 
Gall’s belief in his observed facts and 
his knowledge of the diversities of opin- 
ion among the learned led him to con- 
tinue his observations after his own 
method, careless whether the results 
were in accordance with Aristotle and 
his ingenious imitators or not. He ob- 
served Nature and recorded her facts. 
This was Truth, and if the schools con- 
demned it mattered not. 

He made observations on the insane 
in the lunatic asylum at Vienna; he vis- 
ited prisons and schools; he was intro- 
duced to courts and princes; he resorted 
to colleges and seats of justice, and 
wherever he found an individual distin- 
guished for any remarkable endowment 
or deficiency he studied the develop- 
ment of his head, for, on the theory of 
physiognomy which he already enter- 
tained, such remarkable variations from 
ordinary human talent and disposition 
must be accompanied by some corre- 
sponding peculiarity of brain develop- 
ment. “In this manner, by an almost 
imperceptible induction, he at last con- 
ceived himself warranted in believing 
that particular mental powers are indi- 
cated by particular configurations of the 
head.” (Combe, Syst. of Phren.) 

Thus far his observations in relation 
to brain development and mind-expres- 
sion were purely physiological. He felt 
the necessity of uniting anatomy with 
physiology, for the structure and func- 
tions of the brain must be studied to- 
gether or forever remain imperfect. So 
the great physiologists taught. Accord- 
ingly, he began a course of dissections 
to reveal the general structure of the 
brain, while he continued his usual ob- 
servations on the functions of its several 
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parts. This method, followed by Dr. 
Gall, Dr. Spurzheim, George Combe, 
Dr. A. Combe, Dr. Vimont, Dr. Cald- 
well, and others, led to the discovery and 
true location of all the phrenological 
organs now mapped on the bust and 
chart. 

To gain a fuller view of the method 
of localizing organs and the kind of 
evidence on which phrenology rests, the 
reader should consult the exhaustive 
work of George Combe, “System of 
Phrenology,” or, if possible, the works 
of Gall and Spurzheim. To be fully 
convinced of the truth he need only 
make observations for himself on the 
lines suggested by those treatises. 

We append a short account of the dis- 
covery of two of the organs: 

“One day, a friend with whom he 
was conversing about the form of the 
head, assured him (Dr. Gall) that his 
had something peculiar about it, and di- 
rected his hand to the superior-anterior 
region of the skull. This part was ele- 
vated in the form of a segment of a 
sphere; and behind the protuberance 
there was a transverse depression in the 
middle of his head. Before that time, 
Dr. Gall had not observed that confor- 
mation. This man had a peculiar talent 
for imitation. Dr. Gall immediately 
repaired to the institution for the deaf 
and dumb, in order to examine the head 
of a pupil named Casteigner, who only 
six weeks before had been received into 
the establishment, and, from his en- 
trance, had attracted notice by his 
amazing talent for mimicry. On the 
inardi-gras of the carnival, when a little 
play was performed at the institution, 
he had imitated so perfectly the gest- 
ures, gait, and looks of the direetor, in- 
spector, physician, and surgeon of the 
establishment, and, above all, of some 
women, that it was impossible to mis- 
take them. This exhibition was the 
more amusing, as nothing of the kind 
was expected of the boy, his education 
having been totally neglected. Dr. 
Gall states, that he found the part of 
the head in question as fully developed 
in this individual as in his friend Han- 
nibal, just mentioned. . . . He 
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sought every opportunity of multiply- 
ing observations. He visited private 
families, schools, and public places, and 
everywhere examined the heads of in- 
dividuals who possessed a distinguished 
talent for mimicry. At this time Mon- 
sieur Marx, secretary to the minister of 
war, had acquired a great reputation by 
playing several characters in a private 
theatre. Dr. Gall found in him the 
same part of the head swelling out as 
in Casteigner and Hannibal. 

“Tt is told of Garrick,” says Dr. Gall, 
“that he possessed such an extraordina- 
ry talent for mimicry, that, at the court 
of Louis XV., having seen for a moment 
the king, the Duke D’Aumont, the 
Duke D’Orleans, Messrs. D’Aumont, 
Brissac, and Richelieu, Prince Soubise, 
etc., he carried off the manner of each 
of them in his recollection. He in- 
vited to supper some friends who had 
accompanied him to court, and said: 
‘TI have seen the court only for an in- 
stant, but I show you the correctness 
of my powers of observation and the 
extent of my memory’; and, placing 
his friends in two files, he retired from 
the room, and, on his immediately re- 
turning, his friends exclaimed, ‘ Ah, 
here is the king Louis XV. to the life!’ 
He imitated in succession all the other 
personages of the court, who were in- 
stantly recognized. He imitated not 
only their walk, gait, and figure, but 
also the expression of their counte- 
nances. Dr. Gall, therefore, easily un- 
derstood how greatly the faculty of imi- 
tation would assist in the formation of a 
talent for acting: and he examined the 
heads of the best performers at that 
time on the stage of Vienna. In all of 
them he found the organ large. He 
got the skull of Junger, a poet and 
comedian, and afterwards used it to 
demonstrate this organ.” (Svstem of 
Phrenology, pp. 260, 261, Imitation.) 

“The first poet whose head arrested 
his (Gall’s) attention by its form was 
one of his friends who frequently com- 
posed extempore verses when least ex- 
pected to do so, and who had thereby 
acquired a sort of reputation, although 
in other respects a very ordinary per- 


son. His forehead, immediately above 
the nose, rose perpendicularly, then re- 
treated and extended itself a good deal 
laterally, as if a part had been added 
on each side. He recollected having 
seen the same form in the bust of Ovid. 
In other poets, he did not find as a con- 
stant occurrence the forehead first per- 
pendicular and then retreating, so that 
he regarded this shape as accidental; 
but in all of them he observed the 
prominences in the anterior lateral 
parts of the head above the temple. 
a? A short time afterward he got 
the head of the poet Alxinger, in which 
this part of the brain and also the organ 
of Adhesiveness were very much de- 
veloped, while the other portions were 
so only in a small degree. 

“ A little after this the poet Junger 
died, and Gall found the prominences 
also in his head. He found the same 
parts still larger in the poet Blumauer, 
with a large organ of wit. At this time 
Wilhelmine Maisch acquired reputation 
at Vienna by her poetry; and the same 
enlargement was found in her head 
above the temples. Dr. Gall observed 
the same organization in Madame 
Saroch at Offenbach, near Frankfort; 
in Angelique Kauffman; in Sophia 
Clementina, of Merklen; in Klopstock; 
in Schiller, of whom he had a mask; 
and also in Gesner, of Zurich. In Ber- 
lin he continued to speak of this organ 
still with considerable reserve, when M. 
Nicolai invited him and Dr. Spurzheim 
to see a collection of about thirty busts 
of poets in his possession. They found 
in every one of them the part in ques- 
tion projecting more or less consider- 
ably, according as the talent was mani- 
fested in a higher or lower degree in 
each poet.” (System of Phrenology, 
pp. 239, 240, Tdeality.) 

But these are not the only facts on 
which the existence and localization of 
those faculties rest. The body of evi- 
dence is much fuller and stronger, as 
may be seen by consulting the works of 
Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe. These 
selections are intended only to exhibit 
in a clearer light the kind of evidence 
which phrenology has accepted. It 
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might be added that all mankind are 
living evidences of the truth of Phre- 
nology. 

Consciousness and the ordinary meta- 
physical methods were not overlooked, 
though they played a subordinate part. 
In the case of Wonder, or, as it is now 
called, Spirituality, men were found 
who saw visions, believed in communi- 
cations with spirits, revelations from 
heaven, etc., and their brains, at a cer- 
tain region, were found very large. 
Cases of incredulity, doubt, infidelity, 
and materialism, were found with that 
region small. Nothing remarkable 
could be seen in connection with nor- 
mal development. Here was a field for 
metaphysical analysis. What is the 
primal function of the organ? What 
is its influence on character, when de- 
veloped on a par with the other facul- 
ties? 

In the case of Combativeness, fighters 
were found with the organ large, while 
cowards and poltroons had it small. 
There was a middle class who were by 
no means cowardly or weak, and who 
would not fight unless reduced to ex- 
tremities. What influence had the or- 
gan in their characters? What is the 
true function of the organ? In regard 
to Hope, Dr. Gall was at first in- 
credulous, believing that hope is a de- 
sire for gratification, belonging to every 
faculty. Dr. Spurzheim answered: 
“We desire many things which we 
never hope for.” This was purely meta- 
physical. Much of the speculation in 
regard to Vitativeness and Alimentive- 
ness, before they were fully localized, 
was of the same class, and the analvsis 
of the functions of Ideality and Wit 
after their discovery was pure meta- 
physics. There is scarcely a faculty in 
the analysis of whose functions and in- 
fluence on character, metaphysics has 
not been used to advantage. The doc- 


trine of combinations. begun by Combe 
and perfected by the Fowlers and Sizer, 
is due to metaphysical analysis con- 
firmed by observation. 

And what is the result of phreno- 
logical discovery? 


(To be Continued.) 
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There are but two orders of faculties: 
the Intellect and the .Affective Facul- 
ties. 

Intellect. 

Perceptives. 

Individuality — Individuals, ob- 
serving, “ thingness of things.” 

Form, judgment of shape, config- 
uration. 

Size, magnitudes, distances, per- 
ception of size. 

Weight, balancing power, direc- 
tion and power of forces. 

Color, judgment of colors and their 
harmonies. 

Order, arrangement, order, neat- 
ness. 

Number, mental arithmetic, num- 
bers. 

Locality, place, direction, local 
memory. 

Semi-Perceptives. 

Eventuality, memory of events, 
narration. 

Time, sense of duration, keeping 
time. 

Tune, melody and harmony of 
music. 

Language, expression and memory 
of words. 

Reflectives. 

Comparison, analogy, induction, 
discrimination, “the one in 
many.” 

Causality, sense of power. cause, 
why and wherefore faculty. 

Affective Faculties. 

Propensities. 

Domestic. 

Amativeness, love between the 
sexes. 

Conjugality, mating instinct. 

Parental love, love and care of 
young. 

Friendship, gregarious. clinging. 

Inhabitiveness, home-love, pa- 
triotism. 

Continuity, undivided attention. 

Selfish. 

Vitativeness, love of life, dread 
of death. 

Combativeness, courage, opposi- 
tion. 
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PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE VIEWS. 


A BRIEF review of affairs in the 
Old World would include many very 
important events that have occurred 
within a few months or weeks. Some of 
these are worthy of note from our point 
of view, although the reader has read 
probably not a little concerning them 
all in the current newspapers. 


NICHOLAS II. OF RUSSIA. 


Prominent, of course, in these events 
is the coronation of Nicholas IT. as Czar 
of all the Russias. A young man with 





NICHOLAS II. OF RUSSIA, 


no policy, seemingly, of his own, he 
has indicated some spirit of liberality; 
yet it can not be said that he will dis- 
appoint the Romanoff prestige by in- 
troducing constitutional or representa- 
tive government very soon. ‘That, in- 
deed, would be totally inconsistent with 
the spirit of the Russian court. 

From the photographs that have been 
circulated, of which the illustration is 
a fair example, we do not obtain data 
that would incline us to consider him 
of great ability. The head is high, 
intimates a spirit of authority and 
domination; but it is not broad. He 
has sympathy, doubtless, but it is likely 
to be shown toward those of his circle 
and class; its extension to people at large 
would have the character of royal benef- 
icence. It must be understood that 


Nicholas is a young man, yet to be 
molded and trained for government, 
and his surroundings will make for his 
future. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


Perhaps a much more conspicuously 
active feature in the world’s affairs for 
a month or two has been Paul Kruger, 
or Oom Kruger (Uncle Kruger), as the 
Boers call him, for he has shown ca- 
pacity of extraordinary character in his 
diplomatic relations with England, and 
in the disposition of an attempt on the 
part of certain filibusters to break down 
the authority of Transvaal government. 
Kruger, as president of the little South 
African republic, has not only borne 
himself with sturdy Dutch pride, but 
indicated a quality of statesmanship 
that offers a brilliant comparison with 
the best of European officials. 

The proportion of foreigners in the 
Transvaal is very large, and they have 





PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


shown a great deal of restlessness for 
several years past because of taxation 
and the want of certain privileges of 
citizenship. The recent outbreak, which 
so disastrously failed, was organized by 
certain leading spirits resident in the 
adjoining English territory. Dr. Jame- 
son headed the attack, was defeated, 
and many of his associates taken pris- 
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oners. Out of this at once arose certain 
complications in which England, of 
course, was compelled to take the lead- 
ing part, but in spite of all her efforts 
the Transvaal Government came out 
first best. 

The face of the old Boer shows good, 
practical judgment, the elements of 
force, executiveness, thoroughness, and 
stanch courage. It is a strong face froni 
the forehead to the chin. The mouth is 
a kindly, amiable mouth. The expres- 
sion of the eyes is much affected by 
intimations of some organic disease. 
He is not a brilliant man by any means, 
but a solid, thorough-going, positive 





JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. 


spirit. No race or country that has men 
of this type as chief in authority are 
likely to be subordinated without a very 
serious struggle, and especially when 
their cause is a just one. 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. 


One of the followers of Jameson was 
an American engineer, John Hays 
Hammond, a man about forty years of 
age, a Californian, and was by his very 
birth, one might say, imbued with the 
stimulus of adventure. He was a min- 
ing expert, and for some years em- 
ployed by a South African company. 
receiving a very large salary, and had 
been a resident at Johannesburg, the 
capital of the Boer republic. He 
joined Jameson, probably thinking, like 
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many others of his co-residents in Jo- 
hannesburg, that the attempt to over- 
come the republic would be attended by 
success, especially as it was expected 
that there would be a rising among the 
people in favor of Jameson. Hammond 
and several other of the leaders were 
tried and sentenced to be shot for trea- 
son, but. this sentence was commuted for 
the payment of a large fine. 

Mr. Hammond certainly has a good 
share of vital force; is evidently a man 
of good intellectual parts, and not a 
little ambition. The forehead is broad, 
the region of the temples is well filled 
out. He is a man well fitted for the vo- 
cation he has been following. The gen- 
eral contour, or air, so to speak, of the 
whole facial make-up does not suggest 
much of refinement. The training and 
environment of the man have tended 
toward those lines of life that are chiefly 
physical or sensuous. He enjoys much 
what contributes to the pleasures of ap- 
petite and the social circle. 

A NASAL EVOLUTION. 

One who has been observant of Amer- 
ican society for upwards of twenty-five 
and thirty years has probably noticed 
that the feature which has undergone 
more change than any other is the nose. 
In a city like New York or Chicago, 
any large place where business is hustl- 
ing, a feature like that illustrated is 
strikingly prevalent. All classes appear 
to be acquiring this type of nose. Years 
ago the American type of nose was of 
more irregular outline—a combination, 
one might say, of the Roman and the 
Greek, the bridge somewhat elevated, 
the line below concave, the tip some- 
what prominent, and the length con- 
siderable from the eyebrows, with a full 
expansion of the wings, but not pro- 
nouncedly so. Now the type appears 
to be of stronger outline, with a ten- 
dency to lines somewhat convex from 
root downward. The wings have be- 
come fuller, and the fulness extends 
well up the sides. The nose in general 
has assumed a more positive tone. The 
kind of nose that is found in soldiers is 
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allied to this prevailing type. Whether 
or not our late war had something to 
do with this evolution, we are not pre- 
pared to say. Soldiers like Grant and 
Sher? in and Lee had this form; and 
whetl:z or not the tone of public sen- 
timent that would naturally be associ- 
ated with the admiration felt by the 
masses toward distinguished general- 
ship has to do with this feature, is a 
debatable point. 

Let one take a place in a large assem- 
bly, in a lecture hall or a church, where 
a good command of faces of a majority 
is had, and he will be impressed by the 
number of persons, both men and wom- 
en, who have this nose. The contingen- 
cies of everyday life conspire toward 
bringing out the forceful elements of 
character, and as the nose is related to 
the expression of character on its robust 
or weak side, its growth necessarily 
partakes of the nature of the mental 
evolution. We hear very much of 
“hustling” in business and professional 
life; even in those lines that are re- 
garded as quite aside ftom the ordinarily 
active pursuits, so much does success 
depend upon steady, persevering, de- 
termined effort, that there the nervous 
energies are stimulated and the senti- 
ments partake of the impulse. Growth 
of population has tended to the filling 
up of the ranks of workers in every 
field, so that there is no exclusive circle 
where the number is few. Art, for in- 
stance, including, as it does, music and 
painting and designing, architecture, 
drawing, and so on, had, not many years 
ago, but few votaries. To-day the 
number who have given their attention 
to such lines is away up in the thou- 
sands, and competition is as sharp, 
therefore, as in the channels of ordinary 
business. A lady friend of ours, who 
had studied music under one of our 
distinguished teachers, made applica- 
tion to a certain bureau for a position. 
She was informed that it might be some 
time before she could secure a place 
because there were a thousand names on 
the register already. 

There is, then, to-day no privileged 
circle for those who must make their 
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way in life for themselves, and the 
spirit of struggle that must inspire 
their faculties impresses in time its 
character upon the features. The 
nose responds to the formative im- 





pression, its mold becomes accentuated 
in the softer parts of cartilage and skin. 
The facial expression takes on the 
bravery, the courage, the executive 
capability that has been grafted upon 
or grown into the character. To be 
sure, we may find this type of nose in 
that class of persons who make athletics 
their principal field of activity, but 
there the mental element is less ap- 
parent. In the man who strives for 
success in the field of sport, by reason 
of certain likely accidents the organ 
may have an exaggerated look of bel- 
ligerency. 

This is an interesting type of nose 
for our study, because, as we have said, 
it is seen in so many classes of society. 
Even the Hebrew in New York appears 
to have adopted this nose, for in him 
the classic hook of his fathers is dis- 
appearing, and the form assimilating to 
this average type. 


A NEW MISSING LINK FOUND. 
THERE is not a little discussion in 
learned circles of the so-called “ missing 
link,” or Dr. DuBois’s recent discovery 
in Java. Time enough has elapsed since 
the announcement of that discovery 
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for the experts to have arrived at some 
conclusion regarding its authenticity. 
Professor Marsh of Yale, the well- 
known naturalist, has expressed him- 
self in favor of according to this dis- 
covery the characters of an intervening 
- creature, a something higher than the 
ape as we have known him in life and 
history. It is now one and one-half 
years since Dr. DuBois published his 
Memoir on this find, which he named 
pithecanthropus. In September last, at 








COMPARATIVE OUTLINES (SEE TEXT). 


the International Congress of Zoologists 
held at Leyden, Dr. DuBois read a 
paper on his discovery, and had the 
materials there for exhibition. The 
fossils include the skull-cap and severa! 
bones, notably a leg bone and two teeth. 
The age of these relics is evidently 
great. They are of a dark color and 
thoroughly petrified. The skull-cap was 
filled with a hard, stony matrix, firmly 
imbedded. The leg bone (femur) is 
quite free from the stony matrix, but 
very heavy because of infiltration of the 
stony mineral matter. The age of these 
fossils is especially interesting, because 
it pointed to a time very remote, even 
a part of the tertiary age. Several 
savants present were inclined to accept 
this conclusion as very positive. 

It will be remembered that the dis- 
covery of the celebrated Neanderthal 
skull-cap several years ago was an event 
marked in the history of anthropology, 
but this Java revelation is of a higher 
interest. The illustration in outline 
gives a comparative view of the profiles 
of several human skulls and several of 
the higher apes. By these it will be 
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seen that the Java find is a much lower 
form than that of the Neanderthal. 

We have had an opportunity to make 
an estimate of the contents of the 
Neanderthal skull and are of opinion 
that the difference between it and 
specimens of the South African Bush- 
man was by no means great—but a few 
cubic centimetres. Some specimens of 
head among the savage races living to- 
day would not put the Neanderthal 
skull at a discount, we are sure. Then, 
too, as regards the time of these fossils, 
discoverers say of the man of Spy and 
the man of Mentone they could have 
lived in the same era with Neanderthal. 

However, anthropologists for the 
most part agree that we have in this 
pithecanthropus an intermediate type, 
below man to be sure, but above any 
other examples of the anthropoid ape 
known. In the illustration, the dotted 
lines HL, SM, and AT represent the 
known Simean forms whose capacity is 
high, and yet, when compared with that 
of man, insignificant as regards their 
intellectual capacity. It is said that 
this discovery of Dr. DuBois is notable, 
not only on account of its size, but be- 
cause of certain cranial characteristics. 
For instance, the absence of the anterior 
crests, which are possessed by the goril- 
la. The smooth upper surface and the 
general form show a resemblance to the 
chimpanzee. The leg bone approaches 
the human. Whether, however, it is to 
be associated with the skull or not has 
yet to be entirely demonstrated. In 
any event, it certainly indicates a creat- 
ure that could walk upright. 

A while ago some authorities were 
disposed to regard this skull as of late 
origin and merely that of a probable 
idiot. At the present time that opinion 
seems to have been largely discarded, 
and its acceptance as representing a 
high form of ape became general. In 
whatever way this fossil may be con- 
sidered, a vast difference between it and 
one of the lowest human types is indi- 
cated in the illustration (see Papuan 
outline), and we must assign pithecan- 
thropus to the lower brute order by the 
necessity of its organic physiognomy. 

, H.S. D. 
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WILL MAN BECOME A PIGMY?! 


From the West, that prolific source 
of ideas touching all manner of subjects, 
whether scientific or speculative, we 
have a recent idea in the anthropological 
vein. A writer, whose local habitation 
appears to be St. Louis, seems to be of 
the opinion that there is a degeneration 
going on in human nature, the effect of 
which is to reduce the average stature 
of man. This degeneration, he claims, 
will go on until every inhabitant of the 
globe will be a pigmy; somewhere about 
4000 a.p. the world will come to an 
end because of the extreme smallness of 
the race. 

It seems a little odd that educated 
people will seriously read statistics and 
showings of past generations so very 
differently. On the one hand, we have 
savants who claim that the modern head 
is much larger than the ancient or 
medieval, and that the stature of the 
modern Frenchman; Englishman, or 
German is greater than that of their 
ancestors of four or five hundred years 


ago. We have seen examples of the 
armor worn ‘by our forefathers a dozen 
generations back, which armor could 
scarcely be worn by the modern soldier, 
and as for any one of eminent athletic 
capability putting himself within the 
mailed coat or buckling on the greaves, 
the fit would be entirely too small. 

This St. Louis man, however, has 
been studying the records, and, accord- 
ing to his conclusions, the average 
height of the European about, the year 
1600 was five feet nine inches; one 
hundred and ninety years later the 
average was only five feet six; and in 
1825, he says, it had fallen an inch 
more, and now it is only five feet three 
and three-quarter inches. 

It seems to us that this rate of de- 
generation is too rapid, and if the de- 
cline go on at such an increasing rate, 
long before the period of 4000 a.p. the 
reduction will be so great that nothing 
will be left of man but his head! 

D. 


———_q———_—_—— 


FITS AND MISFITS. 
By V. S. WISNER. 


THE great problem of to-day is “How 
to be successful.” For hidden some- 
where a success lies waiting for nearly 
all of us. But how long it lies waiting, 
and how rusty it has grown when some- 
times we find it. Practice makes per- 
fect is a truism. There is only one way 
to learn how to do a thing, and that is 
by doing it. No pursuit requiring skill 
is mastered at once. It must be wres- 
tled with long and patiently before it 
gives up its secrets. In those pursuits 
requiring dexterity and skill and brains, 
years are required to gain the mastery 
over them. Incessant practice is the 
price paid for proficiency. 

Noting the condition required—in- 
cessant practice to become perfect—it 
is very essential that we should be in 
love with our pursuit, or we will natu- 


rally shirk the practice and thus fall 
short of the mark. 

Phrenology, more than any other 
science, shows the tendency of the mind. 
It shows plainly those having large cal- 
culation—it is natural for such to fig- 
ure, they love to figure, and it is so easy 
for such to give it the practice necessary 
to make perfect. Phrenology shows 
those having large time and tune; how 
easy it is for such to play and sing, 
how easy it is to give the necessary 
practice to make perfect. And, on the 
other hand, those having small time 
and tune—how hard it is for such to 
play and sing; what an effort must be 
made to give the necessary practice to 
make perfect, or with small calcula- 
tion, to figure, etc. It is almost like 
trying to make water run up hill. 
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So it is but simple reasoning to say 
everybody should study their natural 
tendencies, and take advantage of them 
in choosing their life pursuit. Fit some 
position—no matter how lowly—nobly 
and well—rather than misfit, to their 
own great disadvantage, some other po- 
sition. Every community has a small 
proportion of members who are thor- 
oughly adapted to their position; they 
are a success, while the greater propor- 
tion are misfits, not adapted to the 
position they hold, and are not a success. 


———_e 
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Therefore study phrenology, and get 
started right. Although from the nat- 
ure of things you may be required, at 
first, to take your place at the foot of 
the ladder, where there are hundreds 
pushing and jostling each other for a 
foothold, yet we can all find food for 
consolation and encouragement from 
the fact that there is plenty of room 
at the top of the ladder, and that the 
way to get there is by adaptability and 
by earnestness of purpose and deter- 
mination. 


PHRENOLOGY IN POLITICS. 
By A. E. MARPLE. 


Any person having a good, practical 
knowledge of phrenology and physiog- 
nomy can tell in advance, with a good 
degree of accuracy, whether or not a 
candidate for office when elected will 
prove to be the “ right man in the right 
place.” Let all tricksters and villains 
be given to understand that their char- 
acters are written in their faces, to be 
read as an open book, and let the people 
be educated up to this point, and we 
shall then have in the best sense of the 
word “a government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people.” 

It is by no means the case that a thor- 
oughly reliable and competent man can 
show off to as good an advantage as the 
smooth-tongued politician who is con- 
stantly crying for the rights of the 
“dear people,” and at the same time is 
filling his pockets from the “ public 
crib,” and chuckles to himself as he sees 
the honest, but deluded, voter yelling 
himself hoarse for the man who is living 
in luxury and ease at the expense of the 
aforesaid voter. I do not intend to 
insinuate that all politicians are corrupt, 
but that the records—public and private 
—of a large portion of the office-holders 
of this country are by no means as 
“pure and white as the falling snow.” 
I will cite a case in hand, which is but 
a sample of similar cases to be found 
in all sections of the United States. 

In the fall of 1894 a candidate was 


nominated by the generally dominant 
party of the county in which I live. He 
possessed a large body and brain. The 
organs of Conscientiousness, Venera- 
tion, Benevolence, Self-esteem, Firm- 
ness, Caution, and Acquisitiveness were 
large and active, while Language was 
decidedly small. It is easily seen that 
in the rough and tumble of politics he 
could not make a good show with his 
opponent, who was a young man, desti- 
tute of honor and reverence, but had a 
large fund of Secretiveness, Acquisitive- 


ness, Approbativeness, Amativeness, 
Friendship, perceptive intellect, and 
Language, with an _ extraordinary 


amount of suavity and personal magnet- 
ism. He was triumphantly elected to 
the Legislature over one. of the most 


“substantial men in the county. 


Now for results. The first thing he 
did the day following his election was 
to go a neighboring city, get drunk, 
and get arrested for disorderly conduct 
in a “fast house;” but on account of 
the honors thrust upon him the whole 
matter was “hushed” for the time. 
At the Legislature he was looked upon 
with favor at first, but was soon shunned 
by the better class, and flourished only 
with the lobbyists, who made a tool of 
him. He spent the whole time “ feather- 
ing his own nest ” at the expense of the 
people. He came home when the Legis- 
lature was over—not in triumph, but 
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in disgrace. He succeeded in getting a 
position in the office of an oil and gas 
company, where he again got in some 
“ fine work ” by swindling the company 
out of a large surn of money. They dis- 
charged him and advertised him in the 
papers, warning everybody to “ beware 
of him.” 

Few people seem to comprehend his 
actions and what could have caused him 
to ruin himself, as everybody concedes 
he has. While I supported him in his 
race for the Legislature I made a close 
study of him while he was making a 
speech, and I said to myself that he was 
“a snake in the grass.” I said nothing, 
from the fact that I had just commenced 
the study of phrenology, and I might 
be mistaken. The above are facts. They 
need no comment. They speak for 
themselves. 


———"_# 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Miss Jessre A. Fow Ler, of Lon- 
don, daughter of Professor L. N. Fow- 
ler, will be in New York in September, 
and aid in giving instruction to the 
students of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, Class of 1896. 
=| 
A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 


WE first study the constitution, tem- 
perament, or make-up of a person. Is 
it fine or coarse in texture, strong or 
weak, high or low? Will polish make 
it shine, or will it be wasted? Is the 
head large and well nourished, or is the 
body too small to make such a brain ef- 
ficient? How is the head proportioned 
as to the different groups of organs? 
Are the animal propensities and pas- 
sions too strong for the intellectual and 
moral powers, with a decided leaning 
toward irregularity or criminality of 
conduct? Is the man or woman, boy 
or girl, ingenious and skilful, with a 
tendency to mechanism, music, or art, 
or is there merely plodding, working 
power, with little desire or talent to 
rise in the world? Is there a natural 
talent for study and education, and if 
so, in what direction—literature, sci- 
ence, law, theology, medicine, music, 
the drama, or engineering? Or should 
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some plain trade or business be selected, 
requiring vigor, strength, and endur- 
ance? Is the person polite, pliable, 
mellow, and smooth, or rude, plucky, 
imperative and overbearing, and in- 
clined to be a master on a ship’s deck, 
in a mine, quarry, or lumber yard? Even 
such a disposition can be moulded by 
careful effort, so that force may be 
laudably and profitably used. Hard 
work is a means of grace to some— 
to others it sours and breaks down the 
spirit. Judicious training elevates and 
regulates wayward character—the want 
of it spoils thousands whose fire and 
force might bless the world. What are 
my son’s strong and weak points? What 
are my daughter’s excellencies and fail- 
ings? How can I lead them to be all I 
wish and avoid all I fear ? What can 
they best do to earn a living, or to win 
honor and happiness? What kind of 
temperament and disposition would be 
suited to them in marriage? Phrenol-~ 
ogy and Physiology, or the laws of mind 
and body, properly applied, will light. 
the pathway that leads to righteousness 
and success. Thousands attribute their 
honor, health, success, and happiness to 
such guidance. 





per eee 
“IT LOVE YOU SO.” 3 
EUGENE FIELD. 


Last night, my darling, as you slept, 
I thought I heard you sigh, 
And to your little crib I crept, 
And watched a space thereby; 
And then I stooped and kissed your brow, 
For O! I love you so— 
You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know! 


Some time when, in a darkened place, 
Where others come to weep, 

Your eyes shall look upon a face 
Calm in eternal sleep; 

The voiceless lips, the wrinkled brow, 
The patient smile shall show— 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you may know! 


Look backward, then, into the years, 
And see me here to-night— 

See, O mv darling! how my tears 
Are falling as I write; 

And feel once more upon your brow 
The kiss of long ago— 

You are too voung to know it now— 
But some time you shall know! 
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‘** The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


SPECIMENS OF PROMISE, 
By NELSON SIZER. 


CHILD CULTURE is a question of mo- 
mentous importance to mankind; and 
the laws which relate to the improve- 
ment of the human race by wise and 
appropriate cultivation are as effective 
and ought to be as valuable in regard to 
the human race as in respect to the im- 
provement of the lower animals. 

Occasionally a child in a family mani- 
fests wonderful superiority over the 
other children; and in many instances, 
in respect to which we have been in- 
formed, the parents understood why 
one child was superior to all others in 
the family. The conditions were more 
favorable, because there was less anxiety 
and trouble. The conditions of their 
lives and their circumstances were more 
favorable to the results obtained, while 
in other cases in the same family the 
conditions were the reverse of favorable 
and the results were less desirable; in 
fact, deplorable. 

Fig. 341.—We have here the portrait 
of a child a little less than five months 
old. Its vitality seems abounding, and 
its signs of health and of vigor rarely 
equalled. There is breadth of face, 
massiveness of brain, and the indica- 
tions of theoretic intellect, ingenuity, 
and imagination. In fact, all the mental 
groups are abundantly represented; and 
enclosed in a letter which was received 
on May 1, 1896, was the following ac- 
count, which we copy: 

“T herewith enclose the photograph 
of a boy who was nearly five months old 
when this picture was taken. I will 
state, in connection with this, that some 
six or eight years ago I came in posses- 
sion of two of Prof. 0. 8. Fowler’s books, 


the first entitled “ Sexual Science,” 
and the other was entitled “ Human 
Science.” The mother of this child had 
the reading of these books, and became 
very much interested, so that since then 
she has tried to follow his instructions 
in regard to the improvement of chil- 








FIG. 341.. 


—A MODEL CHILD. 


dren. This is the only child she has 
been blessed with since having acquired 
the knowledge derived from the reading 
of these books, although she had several 
before; and the difference between those 
and this, the last one, is almost as great 
as day and night. The first children 
were fairly bright, and I would say 
reasonably good children, but to my 
mind the last one could hardly be 
equalled. I will also state that the 
mother of this child made an effort to 
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endow it with several faculties which 
she herself did not possess in a very 
strong degree, and I think the result in 
these respects is a wonderful success. 
I will not give the name of this child 
or of its mother, as she would prefer to 
remain incognito, and the giving of the 
names would be of no service to the pub- 
lic. You may use these facts for publi- 
cation if you care to make use of them. 
T have long been a sincere believer in 
phrenology, and the facts relative to 
this child but serve to confirm my pre- 
vious opinions. 
Yours very truly, 


Fig. 342. I. G. MiLtEr.—This child 
has a large head, eighteen inches in cir- 
cumference, for its age and for its 
weight, twenty-three and three-quarter 








FIG. 342.—I. G. MILLER, AGE FIFTEEN AND 
ONE-HALF MONTHS. 


pounds. The height of the head from 
the opening of one ear to that of the 
other over the top of the head is pretty 
large, twelve and three-quarter inches, 
for so young and small a child. 
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He has been fed once in three hours, 
and appears to be healthy and vigorous, 
although the organization is one of re- 
finement and delicacy. 

This boy will be brilliant in his in- 
tellectual faculties. He will want to 
know as much as he can of scholarship, 
and to know it early. He has a quick 
sense of wit, he has the power of imita- 
tion and conformity, and he will be a 
good scholar in languages and in litera- 
ture. He will love the truth because it 
is true, and he will manifest steadfast- 
ness and stability in the way of firmness 
and moral feeling. He will show Cau- 
tiousness, but he will not be remarkable 
for cunning and for tact. On the con- 
trary, he will be rather frank, open, and 
direct. 

This boy indicates the mental tem- 
perament rather than the vital tempera- 
ment. The previous boy, Fig. 341, 
shows a wonderful development of the 
vital and motive temperaments, and 
enough of the mental to be useful, ser- 
viceable, and harmonious. This boy 
has a predominance of the mental tem- 
perament, and he is more likely to over- 
work with the brain than the other one 
is. He should not be hurried in his 
training, but he should be permitted to 
have plenty of exercise in the open air, 
and he should work in the path of health 
and vitality and not be made precocious 
intellectually. This boy will receive 
culture rapidly; there is nothing slow 
or dull about him. 


Fie. 543. Apetine H. Joy.—This 
child, when the picture was taken, was 
fifteen months old. Its weight is not 
stated, but it has a mature look. Her 
face looks as old as the months warrant; 
and the reasoning intellect is strongly 
marked. The upper part of her fore- 
head is massive. The temperament is 
active and intense. The skull and the 
integuments are thin, showing that the 
brain is large for the external size of the 
head. The faculties which give firm- 
ness, dignity, ambition, integrity, rev- 
erence, and sympathy are strongly 
marked. The moral and intellectual 
qualities of this child will be predomi- 
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nant. Her ambition will be high-toned. 
She will be brilliant as a talker, and 
she will be an excellent scholar if she 
has an opportunity to study and im- 








FIG. 343.—ADELINE HOLLY JOY. 


proves that opportunity. She will also 
be likely to take good care of her finan- 
cial interests. Her desire for property 
is strong enough to lead her to prize 
whatever has value and to seek to ac- 
cumulate and possess whatever she may. 
Her Secretiveness will enable her to 
conceal her thoughts and hide her pur- 
poses, if necessary, and her Caution 
renders her prudent and careful. She 
will be known as a good friend and as 
a clear thinker. She will have ambition 
and pride of character that will place 
her in an advanced position and enable 
her to sustain herself in the rivalries 
and the competitions of life. 


_ 
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THE BASIS OF TEACHING. 


From a report of an address by Prof. 
Stanley Hall, on the Love of Nature in 
Children on a basis of scientific teach- 
ing, published in the Boston Journal of 
Education, the following pointed re- 
marks are taken: 

Love of nature should be inculcated 
in the schools. It is not. We talk much 
of science, and flatter ourselves that it 
is claiming its rightful place in the 
schools, but it is not. The teaching of 
science has steadily decreased in ten 
years, in twenty years, even in twenty- 
five years. This is all the worse, be- 
cause city life has deprived children of 
the knowledge of nature. All the in- 
vestigations that have been made have 
proven conclusively that city children 
are lamentably ignorant regarding nat- 
ure. 

Nor is this the worst of it. What 
science we do have has taken a miser- 
able, mercenary, or commercial tone. 
We choose the sciences that mean most 
financially, and we teach these in the 
way that will make them mean most 
commercially. Astronomy is the grand- 
est of all the sciences. It reaches out- 
ward and upward with a majesty that 
no other science does, but it has no ap- 
preciable commercial value, and so 
the universities—even Harvard—have 
dropped it from their course. Geology 
has largely gone from the universities 
to the special institution at Washing- 
ton, because there is more probability 
of making the knowledge required 
“pay.” The phase of geology that is 
most emphasized is mining, because it 
pays best. The phases of chemistry 
that the universities—some of the high- 
est—teach most enthusiastically are 
those that the students—sometimes the 
professors—can make the most profit- 
able. This makes the love of nature 
through the sciences an impossibility. 
There is less and less time given to sci- 
ence, less and less love of nature 
through science, anv less and less real 
teaching of science. 

Twenty-five years ago the only idea 
of biology that anvone seemed to have 
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was Classification. This prevailed until 
embryology revolutionized the science, 
until development was the ruling idea. 
The microscope has transformed the 
science of biology, and it is now a study 
of race characteristics, of individual 
characteristics in animals and in plants. 
Embryology is now the key to all sci- 
ence of life. 

Mental science is beginning to feel 
the thrill of the same new movement. 
The old mental philosophy was merely 
a classification. The student analyzed 
the mind, classified and defined the fac- 
ulties, making a collection in memory 
of the definitions of the well-arranged 
functions of the mind. All this has 
changed. There is no longer any schol- 
arly respect for such classification, and 
the student devotes himself to the de- 
velopment of the mind, to a mental em- 
bryology, as it were. 

The psychologist of to-day studies 
anthropology, looks into the records of 
a race, into the advancement in animal 
life in species and families, into the un- 
folding .of the individual. Through 
modern psychology, we are to place edu- 
cation on a scientific basis. One of the 
great revelations of biological science 
is the importance of the “ rudimentary 
organs,” of which there are seventy-one. 

In the development of the mind there 
are rudimentary organs, so to speak. A 
child’s superstition is such a rudimen- 
tary activity it develops into something 
higher, which higher activity will never 
be developed without it. The same is 
true of his love for myths, for fables, 
nature, ete. The dawn of literature 
was in the Arvan mythology. Scan- 
dinavian and German mythology have 
plaved a similar part for the literature 
of their peoples. All of these myths, 
fables, and fascinating stories have had 
their birth in the people’s love and rev- 
erence for nature. 

Love of animals is inborn. The 
child that has had no pets is to be pitied. 
He must be dwarfed and stunted. The 
foundations of religion, even, are not 
laid. One must love nature. It is as 
true of intellectual as of religious life 
that “ Out of the heart are the issues of 
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life.” Our poets all realize the senti- 
ment in nature. The “geese harrow 
the sky,” the “lark clinks the anvil of 
the sky,” ete. 

Feeling is a rudimentary activity of 
the mind, and cannot be “ snipped off ” 
without destroying great possibilities. 
Evolution has been raised to higher 
realms. It is now playing a stronger 
part on the stage of ethics, sociology, 
economics, and in all the sciences which 
deal with man and men. The sciences 
are now bringing their best conception 
to the study of man. 

Great care must be exercised not to 
“snip off ” those activities of the child 
which are essential to the development 
of any of the worthy forms of love. One 
of the most genuine demands now made 
upon modern education is that there 
shall be developed in children more love 
and reverence for nature. There is a 
teaching of the technique of science 
that does not lead to, but away from, 
love and reverence for nature. There 
is no study of nature that is to be com- 
mended that does not tend to reverence. 
The Venerable Bede, the founder of 
nature study, turned from the most pro- 
found study of nature to the writing of 
one of the grandest hymns of the ages, 
“Gloria in Excelsis.” Francis Bacon 
would turn from his study of nature 
to the utterance of some of the most 
devout prayers ever voiced. The skies, 
the trees, and life itself are God’s works 
of art. 

Nature is everywhere, and always full 
of sentiment. There is love in it every- 
where. The flower sends from its very 
heart on the wings of the bee its mes- 
sage of affection to some other flower 
for the reproduction of its kind. Color 
in birds means love as well as beauty. 
Love is everywhere in the esthetic. 
Love is the most plastic phase of nature. 
It may sink to the depths, or rise to the 
heights; it may degrade and carry nat- 
ure down, or it may climb to the 
heights sublime. Nature seems to be 
always in the birth throes of something 
higher. She always cries out for some- 
thing bevond; she invites us to her 
realm—not for her own sake, but for 
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the sake of higher thoughts and emo- 
tions. One of the world’s best men 
once said that he could not see the face 
of his beloved for the soul that was be- 
hind it; and so the lover of nature does 
not see her countenance for the soul 
that is behind it. 





elaine 
CHILDREN AS DISCIPLINARIANS, 


In a recent instalment of his “ Stud- 
ies of Childhood” (Popular Science 
Monthly), Professor Sully says on this 
topic: “ No trait is better marked in the 
normal child than the impulse to sub- 
ject others to his own disciplinary sys- 
tem. In truth, children are for the 
most part particularly alert disciplin- 
arians. With what amusing severity 
are they woni to lay down the law to 
their dolls, and their animal playmates, 
subjecting them to precisely the same 
prohibitions and punishments as those 
to which they themselves are subject! 
Nor do they stop here. They enforce 
the duties just as courageously on their 
human elders. A mite of eighteen 
months went up to her elder sister who 
was crying, and with perfect mimicry 
of the nurse’s corrective manner said, 
“Hush, hush! papa! ” pointing at the 
same time to the door. The little girl 
M——, when twenty-two months old, 
was disappointed because a certain Mr. 
G did not call. In the evening she 
said, “ Mr. D not did tum—was 
very naughty. Mr. D have to be 
whipped.” So natural and inevitable 
to the intelligence of a child does it 
seem that the system of restraints, re- 
bukes, punishments under which he 
lives should have universal validity. 

This judicial bent of the child is a 
curious one, and often develops a prig- 
gish fondness for setting others morally 
straight. Small boys have to endure 
much in this way from the hands of 
slightly older sisters proficient in mat- 
ters of law and delighting to enforce 
the moralities. But sometimes the sis- 
ters lapse into naughtiness, and then 
the small boys have their chance. They, 
too, can on such occasions be priggish 
if not downright hypocritical. A little 
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boy had been quarrelling with his sister, 
named Muriel, just before going tobed. 
When he was undressed he knelt down 
to say his prayers, Muriel sitting near 
and listening. He prayed (audibly) in 
this wise: “ Please, God, make Muriel a 
good girl,” then looked up and said in 
an angry voice, “ Do you hear that, Mu- 
riel? ” and after this digression resumed 
his petition. 





eieeciasaa 
HOW HE ROSE FROM THE RANKS, 


Mr. Cuauncey M. Depew lately vis- 
ited the Mechanical Department of Cor- 
nell University. He found at the head 
of it Professor Morris. The latter 
claimed him as an old acquaintance. 

“ How’s that? ” said Mr. Depew. 

“T used to work for the New York 
Central Railroad,” was the professor’s 
answer. 

“Indeed! In what department? ” 

“ Oh, just in the ranks.” 

“ How did you get on there? ” asked 
Depew. 

“I was first a fireman on an engine. 
That was a tough job, but it led up to 
the position of engineer. I made up my 
mind to get an education. I studied at 
night and fitted myself for Union Col- 
lege, running all the time with my loco- 
motive. I procured books and attended, 
as far as possible, the lectures and recita- 
tions. I kept up with my class, and on 
the day of graduation I left my locomo- 
tive, washed up, put on the gown and 
cap, delivered my thesis, and received 
my diploma, put the gown and cap in 
the closet, put on my working shirt, got 
on my engine, and made my usual run 
that day.” 

“Then,” said Depew, “I knew how 
he became Professor Morris.” 

That spirit will cause a man to rise 
in any calling. It is ambition, but it is 
ambition wisely directed, seeking to 
make one’s self fitted for higher work. 

There must be some adaptation in the 
mental condition to render the quest 
successful. But study and work that 
are found to be productive of success in 
the way of a steady improvement in 
one’s education signalize adaptation 
usually. 
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ALCOHOL AND LONGEVITY. 


Wuart the facts are in regard to this 
matter of the influence of alcohol upon 
human longevity has been lately a mat- 
ter of dispute, but the following extracts 
from Medical Progress can be taken as 
fairly representing the truth: 

In 1888 the British Medical Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to gather 
what they termed collective statistics 
in regard to the effects of alcohol on 
longevity. These statistics were sent 
in by the various physicians written to 
by the committee, but as the temper- 
ance movement in England had then 
been of comparative short duration, it 
obtained mostly among the young peo- 
ple under the age of thirty years. There 
being, comparatively, at that time, but 
few old persons who were total abstain- 
ers. the average life among that class 
was necessarily short. Then, again, at 
that time a great many members of the 
profession in England were moderate 
drinkers themselves, and no doubt were 
prejudiced, to a greater or less extent, 
in favor of that habit. 

The old-time saying is true in this 
particular, as in others, that if we have 
a mote in our eye we cannot see it in 
others. 

But “ both the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Dr. Owen, of London, and the 
British Medical Journal have repeat- 
edly denied that the so-called statistics 
justified any such inferences as the re- 
port seemed to convey.” The report, 
including both the figures and the Brit- 
ish Medical Association’s s explanation of 
them, was adopted by the Association 
and published by it in the British Med- 
ical Journal of June 23, 1888, page 
1316. An abstract from this report of 
the British Medical Association reads: 
“On the whole, then, in addition to 


other information which we have re- 
ceived from these returns as to the alco- 
holic habits of the inhabitants of the 
country, and as to the relative habits 
of different occupations and classes, we 
may not unfairly claim to have placed 
upon a basis the following conclu- 
sions: 

“1. That habitual indulgence in al- 
coholic liquors, beyond the moderate 
amount, has a distinct tendency to 
shorten life, the average shortening be- 
ing roughly proportioned to the degree 
of indulgence. 

“2. That of men who have passed 
the age of twenty-five, the strictly tem- 
perate on the average live at least ten 
years longer than those who have be- 
come decidedly intemperate. We have 
not in these returns the means of com- 
ing to any conclusion as to the relative 
duration of life of total abstainers and 
habitually temperate drinkers of alco- 
holic liquors.” 

It is very astonishing to any thinking 
man who is at all familiar with men of 
drinking habits, much more a medical 
man, who would pretend to give cre- 
dence to such a report as that above 
stated, and test the credulity of his fel- 
low-men by signing his name to it. We 
presume there is not a medical man who 
has had any experience in treating or 
observing the effects of alcoholic liquors 
on the system, but will say that intem- 
perance tends to the production of dis- 
ease, and the natural inference is that 
whatever produces disease shortens life. 
It would be almost a useless and un- 
necessary task to state or even allude to 
the many diseases due to the use of al- 
cohol. In making this statement I am, 
of course, speaking to medical men. 

“The detrimental influence of what 
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is called the temperate or moderate use 
of both fermented and distilled liquors 
on health and the duration of life has 
been very clearly demonstrated by the 
practical working of life insurance or- 
ganizations. These institutions, estab- 
lished and maintained exclusively on 
financial principles and for financial re- 
sults, are developing facts of the great- 
est value in determining the effects of 
social habits and occupations on health 
and longevity. For example, in 1847 
the United Kingdom Temperance and 
General Provident Institution of Lon- 
don began to issue life policies to total 
abstainers from alcoholic drinks and 
to non-abstainers on exactly the same 
terms, but kept them in separate sec- 
tions on the records; up to December 31, 
1888, the whole number of policies is- 
sued was 91,358, of which two-fifths 
were to total abstainers, and three-fifths 
to non-abstainers. The rate of premi- 
ums paid for policies was the same in 
both sections, and was based on uni- 
form rules, regarding the expected du- 
ration of life at any given age. 

“ According to these results of ex- 
pectancy, 2,644 were expected in the 
total abstinence section, during the sev- 
enteen years from 1865 to 1882, but 
only 1,861 actually occurred, being 783 
less, or 29.5 per cent. of the total expec- 
taney saved. Under the same rules, and 
for the same period of time, the number 
of deaths expected in the non-abstain- 
ers’ section was 4,408, and 4,339 actu- 
ally occurred, being only 69 less, or 1.5 
per cent. of the total expectancy saved. 
The difference in favor of the abstain- 
ers is 28 per cent. 

“In the Sceptor Life Association the 
deaths in the non-abstainers’ section 
during seven years ending with 1882 
were 335 of the 438 expected, or 24 per 
cent. below expectancy, while in the to- 
tal abstainers’ section the deaths were 
only 73 out of 165 expected, or 56 per 
cent. in favor of the total abstainers. So 
uniform have been these results, where- 
in the data have been furnished for com- 
parison, that the Britain Life Associa- 
tion issues policies to total abstainers at 
a reduction of 10 per cent. 


_tenarians still living. 
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“In 1882 Dr. Thornley read a paper 
in Bolton, England, in which he made 
a careful comparison of the health and 
death-rate of the Independent Order of 
Rechabites and the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows. The former composed 
of the most rigid total abstainers from 
ali alcoholic drinks, and the latter of the 
most respectable and orderly citizens, 
but for the most part non-abstainers. 

“Dr. Thornley states that in 1876 
there were in Blackburn, Bolton, and 
Manchester 3,400 Rechabites. Their 
deaths that year were 46. In Black- 
burn, the same year, there were 3,500 
Odd Fellows, and their deaths were 76. 
Of cases of sickness the Rechabites had 
16.2 per cent., while the Odd Fellows 
had 20.53 per cent. Of every 100 Rech- 
abites 16 were sick; of every 100 Odd 
Fellows 20 were sick. During the prev- 
alence of typhoid fever, in the same dis- 
trict, 18 per 1,000 of the Rechabites 
died, and 31 per 1,000 of the Odd Fel- 
lows. At the same time, and in the 
same district, 150 per 1,000 of the 
liquor-dealers died, being 8 of the latter 
to 1 of the Rechabites.” 

It will be remembered that there were 
no drunkards included among those in- 
sured, as no insurance company will 
grant a policy to a man of that class. 

We notice in the mortality statistics 
of Maine, a State wherein prohibition 
has existed many years, that in 1892 
eleven men and women died who were 
over one hundred years old; and the 
census shows there are twenty-one cen- 
It is question- 
able whether any other State of equal 
population can show as favorable a re- 
port as to longevity. 

If a given number of young men 
commence a dissipated life at twenty 
vears of age, their average longevity 
will not extend beyond over thirty-five 
vears and six months, while continuing 
a steady, abstemious life they will at- 
tain to the average age of sixty-four 
years and two months. 

When we, as medical men, take into 
consideration the many diseases pro- 
duced by the use of aleohol which tend 
to destroy life, we feel astonished that 
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any member of the profession should 
for a moment doubt its effects in short- 
ening longevity. 

It will be seen by reference to the 
British Registrar-General’s tables of 
“comparative mortality of those en- 
gaged in the different industries,” in 
which it was shown that the death-rate 
of men between twenty-five and sixty- 
five years, engaged as brewers, commer- 
cial travellers, inn-keepers, publicans, 
wine, spirit, and beer dealers was six 
times greater from diseases of the liver 
and two times greater from diseases of 
the urinary organs and the circulatory 
system than in farmers and graziers, 
drapers and warehousemen, gardeners 
and nurserymen. 

The estimated mortality due to the 
effects of alcohol in this country is 
about 100,000 annually. 

Besides those who die from the vari- 
ous diseases produced by alcohol, a great 
many lose their lives in brawls and 
fights, and by suffering capital punish- 
ment for the commission of crime, while 
some commit suicide. These, added to 
those who die from disease produced by 
drink, further shorten the average life 
of the intemperate man. 

The simple shortening of longevity is 
a small matter compared to the pauper- 
ism, criminality, demoralization, and 
wretched homes resulting from intem- 
perance. 

Dr. Crothers, of Hartford, who has 
had long experience in the management 
of institutions for the inebriate and in- 
sane, says that “inebriety is the active 
cause of from 15 to 50 per cent. of all 
insanity; from 30 to 80 per cent. of all 
idiocy; from.60 to 90 per cent. of all 
pauperism, and from 50 to 85 per cent. 
of all crime,” then asks the question, 
“Who can estimate the relief of the tax- 
payers by the removal of the perils to 
both property and life from drunken- 


ness?” D. 
Ss 


THE MORTALITY OF CONSUMPTION. 


PEOPLE have grown so familiar with 
consumption that its great fatality does 
not appear to produce more than a 
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passing notice. The realization of this 
fatality would bring about a great 
change in our habits of living as indi- 
viduals and community we are sure. 
Dr. A. L. Benedict pictures its ravages 
in a late article and does not at all ex- 
aggerate the details or the comparative 
necessity of natural precautions, the 
best medicine, by the way, for its con- 
trol. He says: 

“In order to see how formidable an 
enemy we have in tuberculosis, let us 
contrast it with some other diseases 
which are even more dreaded. Leprosy 
is rare in most civilized countries; even 
in Asia Minor it causes less than one per 
cent. of the total death rate. Typhoid 
and scarlet fevers are each held respon- 
sible for three per cent.; diphtheria and 
pneumonia, for five per cent. each. The 
deaths from consumption alone, omit- 
ting such tubercular troubles as hip- 
joint disease, Pott’s disease of the spine, 
some forms of meningitis, intestinal 
marasmus, caries of bone, and many ab- 
scesses, make up, according to one au- 
thority, about twenty per cent. of the 
total death rate of this country. It is 
estimated that one-third of all deaths 
occurring in the medical wards of hos- 
pitals are due to tuberculosis, and that 
a fifth of all surgical cases treated— 
many of which are cured—are tuber- 
cular. We may bring these statistics 
home by saying that you and I were 
born with one chance in five of dying of 
some form of tuberculosis. If our 
chance of being instantaneously and 
decently killed by an electric shock 
were one in five hundred we would 
turn the wheels of progress twenty 
years rather than allow an electric light 
or a trolley car to threaten our safety. 
No pains and no expense are thought 
too great in maintaining a quarantine 
against cholera, smallpox— which a 
large part of the community is al- 
ready vaccinated against—diphtheria, 
and the like. Large appropriations are 
made that there may be tried a yet un- 
proved defence against diphtheria, but 
to the insidious enemy that numbers its 
dead by hundreds, where these other 
open foes count theirs by scores, we are 
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blind. It is time that the veil should 
be drawn from the loathsomeness of 
‘the great white scourge,’ that the false 
sentiment which poetry and prose have 
thrown over infection, blood-poisoning, 
suppuration, and decay should be dis- 
sipated.” 





o~ 
A WOMAN’S WAIL! 
“ IGNORANCE IS (NOT) BLISS.” 
Ix looking at this picture we think 
most people of good sense and judgment 


would believe that the dress was much 
too small in some parts; and that the 





lacing is the reason of the following 
outery: 

“Oh! I am so nervous; no one ever 
suffered as I do! My entire system is out 
of order. I honestly think my lungs 
are diseased, my chest pains me so, but 
I have no cough. I am so weak at my 
stomach and have indigestion horribly. 
Then I have palpitation, and my heart 
hurts me. This headache nearly kills 
me, and the backache—why, I had 
hysterics vesterday. There is such a 
weight and bearing-down feeling ail 
ihe time. I am diseased all over; and 
the doctor tells me to keep quiet. What 


mockery! ” 
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Let us analyze her complaints. She 
thinks her lungs are.diseased because 
her chest pains her so, but she “ has no 
cough.” If her lungs were diseased, she 
would have cough. She laces too tight- 
ly. Such a pair of shoulders and such 
hips as such a figure naturally has, and 
thus to be cut half in two by the strict- 
ure of tight lacing as to make the waist 
so small is an outrage on her constitu- 
tion. The lungs and heart are crowded 
up into a heap. No wonder she has 
palpitation and that her heart hurts her. 
No wonder that she has a pain in the 
chest, although the fact that she has no 
cough shows that she has as yet no in- 
flammation of the lungs. No wonder 
that her head aches when the vital or- 
gans are so crammed and crowded and 
the blood is driven to the head by the 
unnatural conditions. No wonder she 
has indigestion, when her liver and 
stomach are so crowded. No wonder she 
has backache and hysterics. The weight 
and the bearing-down feeling are in- 
duced in such a case by the pressure 
which the tightly-laced corset inflicts, 
both upward and downward. A woman 
of that build ought to be healthy with- 
out medicine. If the corset lacing were 
cut and the normal functions of the 
lungs, the heart, the liver, and the stom- 
ach and other organs were thereby re- 
stored, she would be as sound as a dollar, 
without medicine. And yet, people who 
advertise nostrums for sale have the 
cheek to present such a figure laced to 
death, and charge the heart-trouble, the 


* liver-trouble, the dyspepsia, the head- 


ache, and the backache to something 
else. With such a pressure there, it is 
no wonder that the reproductive system 
cries out in agony and gives symptoms 
of disturbance. Such violation of the 
natural laws of life and health ought to 
awaken all sensible women to the fact 
that such mechanical pressure brought 
upon the vital organs is a method of 
slow suicide. 

Twenty years hence, if this woman 
has daughters, she will probably have 
sense enough by that time to dress nor- 
mally herself, to advise her datghters, 
and to insist upon it that they shall be 
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wiser than their mother was at their age. 
The semi-idiotic men who affect to ad- 
mire and praise such a method of dress- 
ing and such a small waist may induce 
generations of women to violate the 
laws of their being; and sometimes it 
makes us inclined to quote the quaint 
saying, “ What fools these mortals be! ” 

While the boards of education are 
insisting upon teaching children the 
physiology of stimulants and narcotics 
in the schools, we suggest that they add 
one more section to their teaching, and 
let them have a lesson in abnormal 
dressing—tight lacing, tight shoes, etc. 
As long as fops praise a small waist and 
a little foot and modistes unite in per- 
petuating the evil, it ought to be coun- 
teracted in the schools, if not in the 
homes, by physiological culture. 





iatalce 
HYDRO-THERAPY TO-DAY. 


THE application of water treatment 
to disease has increased in a marked de- 
gree during the past ten years. In 
many hospitals the treatment has been 
introduced in a systematic way, and 
conclusions have been arrived at with 
regard to the kind of treatment specially 
needed in certain cases. The zealous 
reformer, or so-called “ quack physi- 
cian,” no longer has a monopoly of this 
most valuable form of hygiene. The 
procedure to-day is termed hydriatic in 
professional circles—certainly a shorter 
term than the old hydro-therapeutics. 
In the city of New York we have now 
a hydriatic institution to which patients 
may be sent who are deemed by the 
physician proper subjects for water ap- 
plications. There a variety of new ap- 
paratus has been introduced for giving 
different treatments. The old cold and 
warm baths, steam and hot-air baths, 
cold and hot packs, are still in high 
esteem, and in addition new forms of 
the douche are employed, for the appli- 
cation of which nozzles of different 
shapes and calibre are employed. 

In an article on the modern treat- 
ment of nervous and mental diseases 
published in the American Medico- 
Surgical Bulletin of June 6th, the writer 
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mentions the importance of hydro- 
therapy. He speaks of cold baths, sim- 
ple or combined with sprinkling, show- 
ering or rubbing, as being stimulating, 
and whose tonic effects increase blood- 
pressure and stimulate cord reflexes. 
He says: “ Warm baths diminish arte- 
rial tension and reduce the irritability 
of individual nerves and the whole ner- 
vous system. In many nervous disor- 
ders the spinal douche has been found 
of the greatest service because of its re- 
markable tonic,revulsive,and derivative 
effects. It is a powerful bodily as well 
as mental stimulus. When the water is 
used in a stream ejected with more or 
less force a spinal effect is obtained, 
which is found to be of excellent service. 
A cold spinal douche, alternated with a 
hot douche, is sometimes given, and 
deemed exceedingly useful in many 
cases, in hysteria, neurasthenia, and 
certain forms of insanity, where there 
are sluggish intellect, great depression, 
stupor, catalepsy, and so on.” Mental 
disease, associated with anemia or gas- 
tric disorders, are favorably affected by 
this‘method. In insomnia the water 
treatment equals in successful effect 
any other remedy, and at the same time 
is non-productive of injury. Dr. Peter- 
son says further: “I know of no better 
treatment of acute maniacal conditions, 
for instance, than rest in bed, over- 
feeding, and the hot wet pack. A night- 
ly cold foot bath, with foot rubbing, is 
beneficial in congestive headaches.” 

In water treatment we have devel- 
oped processes that are of genuine sci- 
entific value, and more certain, there- 
fore, in result than the old drug routine. 

D. 


————-® 


** APPENDICITIS.” 


ANENT this affection, which appears 
to have become almost common of late, 
a writer in the New York World says: 
“T am to some extent a grape-grower, 
and own about six acres of vineyard on 
Keuka Lake, Yates County, this State. 
The shipments of grapes from that lake 
averaged upward of one hundred and 
twenty-five tons daily last season, and 
will exceed that amount this season. 
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During the shipping season you will 
find grapes in open packing-boxes on 
the docks, in wagons, in the packing- 
houses, in fact everywhere, and free to 
anyone who wants them. It is help 
yourself, and no questions asked. In 
the packing-houses you will see children 
eating them all day at any time they 
like. I never saw one of them separate 
the seeds from the pulp. I never do it 
myself. Now I have known that coun- 
try for twenty years, and I never heard 
of a case of appendicitis. I never found 
a man that ever did hear of a case in that 


country.” 
: ” hee eee 


SOME EYE PRECAUTIONS. 


A wRITER in the Annals of Hygiene 
thus epitomizes the more important 
points that parents should consider 
with regard to the eyes of their chil- 
dren: 

It is the duty of parents to see that 
every child should have an accurate 
eye-examination made before entering 
school, and all errors of vision corrected. 

Whenever possible, children should 
be sent to a kindergarten school. 

Avoid sudden changes from dark to 
brilliant light. 

Avoid reading when lying down or 
when mentally or physically depressed. 

Avoid stimulants and drugs which af- 
fect the nervous system, especially when 
they are known to exert an injurious in- 
fluence. 

When the eyes are tired rest them by 
looking at objects at a distance. 

Be careful not to use the towels and 
soaps in public places and belonging to 
persons with sore eyes. 

Always ride in the railway coaches 
with back toward engine; it is more 
agreeable and safer. 

Some points for adults to consider: 

Up to forty years of age bathe the 
eyes twice daily with cold water. 

After fifty, bathe the eyes morning 
and evening with water so hot that you 
wonder how you stand it; follow this 
with cold water, that will make them 
glow with warmth. 

Old persons should avoid reading 
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much by artificial light, be guarded as 
to diet, and avoid sitting up late at 
night. i 

Do not depend on your own judg- 
ment in selecting spectacles. 

Do not give up in despair when you 
are informed that a cataract is develop- 
ing; remember that in these days of ad- 
vancing surgery it can be removed with 
little danger to the vision. 





oe -—————_ 
STRENGTHENING THE MEMORY, 


How to strengthen the memory is an 
interesting question. I think the best 
way is to use it constantly, making it 
serve you by giving it definite facts and 
events to carry, as a pack-horse might 
on a journey. ‘There are many phases 
of the problem, some people finding that 
they cannot fix dates in their minds, 
others forgetting the faces and names 
of friends, and others still having great 
trouble in committing anything by rote. 
Devices of rhymes and associations help 
some persons, and others simply depend 
on memoranda, and do not tax their 
memories at all. Asa rule, the more we 
give the memory to do, however, the 
more quickly and faithfully it will re- 
spond to our wishes. In little children 
memory is very retentive, because their 
minds are at the stage when impressions 
are easily made. You know the line 
which says that in childhood our minds 
are “ wax to receive, and marble to re- 
tain.” So that we should be very careful 
indeed about what we say, what we do, 


- and what we teach, where the dear little 


ones are concerned. 

Some girls have a great deal of trouble 
in remembering the rules of syntax, the 
Latin conjugations, and the pages of his- 
tory which their teachers require to be 
recited exactly as they are in the book. 
Try the method of studying aloud. Go 
away by yourself to commit your lessons 
to memory, and then, over and over, 
slowly, carefully, with your mind and 
attention fixed on what you are doing, 
read phrases, sentences, and formulas, 
over and over, and over and over, and 
by and by you will have them bv heart. 

—Harper’s Round Table. ~ 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur.—PLATO. 


NEW YORK, 


A GUANCE 

THE recent meeting of the Americar 
Medical Association at Atlanta, Ga., 
was the occasion of a trip southward 
that gave an opportunity to revisit cer- 
tain localities in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, and note the changes, if any, that 
had been made since our previous 
Southern journey. It must be said that 
in many lines of industry the indica- 
tions count for marked improvement 
in most of the Southern States, not- 
withstanding the serious financial com- 
plications that have affected Ameri- 
can trade during the past four or five 
years. Agriculture, mining, and man- 
ufactures certainly offer a decidedly 
encouraging outlook. Here and there, 
especially in North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Tennessee, the people 
seem inspired by the feeling that the 
future has much of promise. In North 
Carolina, Georgia, East Tennessee, and 
sections of Virginia, the extension 
of arable territory has been consid- 
erable, and the land wears that clean, 
well-worked appearance that we have 
been in the habit of associating with 
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SOUTHWARD. 


farms in the better parts of the North. 
Then, too, there is an evidence of 
thrift and economy that speaks well 
for. the Southern farmer, black or 
white. While riding in the railway 
coach, one’s attention is frequently 
directed to small patches of corn or 
cotton or other staple in the forest 
openings, in the marshes, or on hill- 
sides. One familiar with the old 
lack of pasture in the South will now 
be surprised by the change that has 
been wrought in recent years, so that 
in the pine districts we now see cows 
grazing, and the Northerner, accus- 
tomed to his mush or wheat or oats, 
finds at breakfast a pitcher of fresh 
milk on the table as well as his favor- 
ite cereal. Of course, we know how 
much the South does for us in the early 
spring supply of vegetables and fruits, 
forcing upon the Northern gardener a 
competition that is not pleasant. The 
numerous settlements whose freshness 
wears a Northern look remind the trav- 
eller that many Northern people are 
finding it to their interest to find a 
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home and occupation in the more genial 
climate of some Southern State. North 
Caroline and Georgia have been wisely 
foremost in offering tempting induce- 
ments to settlers, and have added to 
their population many thousands of 
most valuable families. 

Atlanta has experienced a phenome- 
nal growth, and will doubtless continue 
to grow until she becomes the queen 
city of Georgia, possibly of the South. 
The busy life of her streets and the 
character of her commercial growth is 
decidedly Northern. A situation excep- 
tionally advantageous for health, and 
for combining the railway lines from 
the North and East must contribute to 
a steadyand substantial development of 
this picturesque and well-administered 
city. We are told that the people rule 
in Atlanta, and not party—and their 
co-operation in the development of their 
city is manifest both at the foci of com- 
mercial enterprise and in the beautiful 
resident quarters. Like the North, the 
people of the South are hampered in 
their efforts to promote a substantial 
progress in those things that make for 
the welfare of society at large. The po- 
litical demagogue, the tricky, self-seek- 
ing boss, the monopolist, the stock job- 
ber, the trust schemer, are there in 
numbers sufficient to be a menace to 
honest industry and mutual co-opera- 
tion. It seems true, however, that the 
Southerners are much on their guard 
against these enemies of civil economy, 
and, as a whole, are more successful in 
escaping from their wiles than the 
Northerners. The extension of landed 
improvements and of the agricultural 
area furnishes excellent testimony of 
material betterment in the districts 
where this extension is seen, and to ad- 
mirers of rural life like ourselves, the 
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‘for the use of the people. 
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condition seems a demonstration of 
that genuine basic progress that is desir- 
able in any community. 
: acai 
PHRENOLOGY IN POLITICS. 

WE have been admonished from time 
to time that phrenologists should stick 
to their business and not meddle in 
politics, just as the cobbler, centuries 
ago, was advised, ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dam. But while the honest teacher of 
morals, a la phrenology, may not mingle 
with the hobble of political operations, 
even with the assurance that as a good 
citizen he is in duty bound to do some- 
thing for the promotion of the public 
weal and his own safety, there is a 
way in which he can work and be true 
to the cause of humanity. Mr. Marple, 
in his article on another page, sounds 
the note in a ringing style and points 
the way to what all true patriots would 
have—honest. and competent men in 
office. By instructing the people in 
character observation they will come to 
know on sight the true man from the 
fraud, the mere heeler and sucker from 
the capable and trustworthy. 

Sicicom 
A MORAL TURN TO THE WHEEL. 


It is beginning to be realized that the 
bicycle has passed beyond the fad stage, 
and become a permanent “ institution ” 
In fact, it 
is beginning to be discerned that there 
are certain qualities in “the silent 
steed ” that render it a valuable instru- 
mentality in more ways than one. Not 
only is it useful in the transaction of 
the common business of life and in fur- 
nishing a mode of exercise exceedingly 
valuable to those who need the hygienic 
treatment or training of outdoor exer- 
cise, but it has entered the domain of 
the moral and the social. We are of the 
opinion that it is destined to be an im- 
portant factor in the training of char- 
acter. After a time the extravagances 
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which are associated with its use, which 
extravagances are nothing more than 
the natural outcome of a new and won- 
derfully fascinating thing, people will 
settle down to a reasonable discussion 
and practice of the advantages belong- 
ing to the wheel. 

We have said that it will exhibit cer- 
tain influences of a moral sort. We 
think that it will render people closer 
in their relationships; there will be an 
evolution of sympathy and kindness 
because of its general introduction. We 
speak from experience. We have seen 
on the road many things that are pleas- 
ing; we know that a fraternity of sen- 
timent has been brought out. Should 
a wheelman meet with an accident, it 
is common enough for other wheelmen 
and wheelwomen to proffer their ser- 
vices immediately to help the unfort- 
unate in the reparation of whatever 
damage he may have sustained, either 
on the wheel’s side or on his own per- 
sonal side. 

We have seen a poor fellow endeavor- 
ing to repair a punctured tire at the 
road-side, and noted how another fellow 
coming along at a rapid pace, stopped in 
his course, and went to help if he could 
with advice or such material as he had 
on hand in tool-bag or pockets. 

On the social side, the wheel seems 
to lessen those tendencies of separate- 
ness which class differences make. We 
believe that the “lower twenty” who 
ride on the cheaper grades or second- 
class machines will experience improve- 
ment. Their crudities and roughnesses 
will he modified or wear off. On the 
common thoroughfare all classes may 
ride the wheel. The son of the million- 
aire can not assert to himself any mo- 
nopoly of the bicvele path. He may ride 
next to the son of a junkman. The fact 
of this mingling of all sorts on a com- 
mon level is helpful toward establishing 
a new order of social sentiment. The 
individual, whatever may be his stand- 
ing or privilege, or want of privilege, 
finds a similar pleasure in treading the 
pedals, and this fact that there is no 
hard and fast limitation must in time 
have its effect. The ownership of a 
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wheel will become much less of a luxury 
than appears now, for even the laborer 
can secure such a horse on instalments, 
or cheaply enough by taking up with 
a second-hand machine. Then the gen- 
eral use of the wheel—the hundreds of 
thousands of people who are daily 
spinning about—tends to produce a 
harmony that no other influence that 
we know of can produce. 

This much for the social side. On 
the individual, or personal, side the 
effects for improvement may be even 
more marked. We are infofmed in 
ways that are impressive—especially 
through the complaints of those in the 
trade or business involved—that the 
popular demand for confectionery, jew- 
elry, and showy gewgaws has declined; 
that there is much less liquor, including 
beer, drank and vastly fewer cigars 
smoked; that even the theatres and 
concert saloons suffer from reduced re- 
ceipts; the economic saving in these 
respects running into hundreds of thou- 
sands in a city like New York. Cer- 
tainly here is a phase of the matter of 
high moral importance. 

Then in regard to the healthful ef- 
fect of bicycling, especially in the case 
of women, we could speak at consider- 
able length; and since woman is prob- 
ably more important as a factor in social 
progress and in breaking down the lines 
of difference and separation between 
classes and individuals, so her use of it, 
with improved personal health, will aid 
toward desirable changes in social re- 
lationship. 





RIGHT AND LEFT-HANDEDNESS. 


THERE has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion lately in the scientific press 
with regard to this topic; and the pre- 
vailing opinion that right-handedness 
is merely a matter of training seems to 
be losing ground. Careful observation 
hows that in most children preference 
for the use of one hand appears at a very 
early age, before there has been time 
even for the parents to show a practical 
interest in the matter or attempt to 
instruct the child with regard to the 
handling of things. 
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We might say this preference may 
appear in the left-handed as well as the 
right. In some cases where attempts 
have been made to combat the peculiar- 
ity of the use of the left hand the child 
has indicated marked irritation and 
opposition. 

Dr. Lundie, a writer in Chambers’s 
Magazine, goes to the source of muscu- 
lar impressions, we think, in claiming 
that the brain has to do with movements 
and sensations, and the fact that the 
right hemisphere controls the left side, 
and the left hemisphere the right side, 
must be taken into account in endeavor- 
ing to ascertain the origin of right or 
left-handedness. He draws an analogy 
between the speech function and the 
hand action. He says, for instance, 
that when the power of speech has been 
lost through injury to that part of the 
brain which has to do with its mechan- 
ism, it is possible, if the mental faculties 
are not otherwise damaged, to acquire 
it again in just such a course of training 
and practice as the child passes through 
in learning to speak at first. In such a 
case, the portion of the brain on the 
other side, c@fresponding to Broca’s 
convolution, is capable of taking up the 
work unless the power of speech has 
been lost utterly through injury or de- 
struction of the centres in both hemi- 
spheres. 

Under ordinary circumstances, only 
one side of the organization or one 
hemisphere of the brain is educated, 
the eorresponding side in the other 
hemisphere lying, as it were, fallow, so 
that in education, if given to one favor- 
ite side, all the work is done by it. But 
the neglected side, if called by necessity 
to undertake the work, could be trained 
io perform it apparently as satisfactorily 
as the other side had done. 

“So we have two hands, either of 
which may be trained for the perfor- 
mance of delicate movements, yet in 
most of us only one has been so trained, 
the other remains comparatively awk- 
ward and inactive unless accident com- 
pels it to-try to take the place of the 
educated hand.” The active speech 
centre is on the left side in the case of 
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a great majority of individuals; so the 
active hand centre is .there also. It 
may be inferred that in the left-handed 
the active speech centre has a sort of 
co-operative relation with the active 
hand centre, and Lundie thinks that 
this is the case in people generally who 
are left-handed. In other words, right- 
handedness is associated with left- 
brainedness, not only for the compara- 
tively coarse movements of the hand, 
but for the fine adjustments of wind- 
pipe, tongue, lips, etc., the parts which 
are associated with speech. 





o———— 


THE CANDIDATES. 

Our readers always expect to see the 
portraits in the JouRNAL of the people’s 
candidates for President and Vice Pres- 
ident and an estimate of their character. 
Those presented by the St. Louis 
Convention we publish in the August 
number, but we had to close it for the 
press before the work of the Chicago 
convention was announced. We had 
hoped to be able to present them all at 
once in this issue. 

If the National Committees would 
select a few candidates and bring their 
portraits to us before the conventions 
were called, we might be able to throw 
some light on the character of some who 
ought and some who ought not to be 
nominated. A man or woman gets in 
love and brings the picture of the 
favored one to us and then seeks to get 
our sanction to their adaptation to each 
other, in marriage, but we advise ad- 
versely, sometimes, and receive thanks 
for our skill and frankness later on. 


———_—____— 


TO OUR? CORRESPONDENTS. 





QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents shali expect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use A PsEupDoNYM oR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


DEFECTIVE Vision.—W. T. H.—The ad- 
vice with regard to “ rest cure” was ex- 
cellent. In cases of weak eyes, defective 
vision, the cause of which appears to be 
obscure, not being ascertained readily 
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by careful examination, the trouble is 
due mainly to debility of the nervous 
system, which has its reflex in the brain 
centres, and therefore the impression 
upon the optic nerves produces the un- 
pleasant symptoms that you have well 
described. Nothing is better than rest 
and a careful hygiene in general. Bright 
light, especially at night, should be 
avoided. Don’t smoke or chew tobacco. 
Plenty sleep should be taken; frequently 
bathing the eyes with hot or cold water, 
according to preference, is beneficial. It 
is just possible that there may be some 
kidney complication, but a proper exam- 
ination of the eyes by a specialist would 
reveal that connection. 

ANENT BINDING THE JOURNAL.—The 
change in form of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL made by the recent short-lived 
management will occasion some awk- 
wardness in binding the volume for this 
year. To inquiries made by a few of our 
subscribers who have been in the habit of 
preserving the magazine for years in sub- 
stantial covers, we can only suggest that 
the quarto numbers, March, April, and 
May, can be folded midway of their length 
and fitted to the form of the octavo. A 
eareful bookbinder can ‘fit in the sheets 
so that little inconvenience will be occa- 
sioned in reading the pages. Of course 
we regret the step taken in this regard, 
but it was with a view to rendering the 
magazine more popular and adapting it to 
certain ideas of illustration that were 
then entertained by the editor. 

To many subscribers who write on 
matters of a medical nature it should 
be said that all communications of a per- 
sonal nature in which the writer asks 
for advice should be addressed to the 
Medical Editor, who is competent to give 
information on such matters. 


| ——— 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. It ts 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
from the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physiolo- 
gical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


Nursery Eruics. By Florence Hull Win- 
terburn. 16mo, pp. 241. New York. 
The Merriam Company. 

Written by a mother with the broad and 
watchful experience of a thoughtful stu- 
dent of domestic and social economics, 
this compact treatise deserves a prom- 
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inent place in the literature of practical 
ethics. One underlying principle that 
furnishes a leading motive to the author 
is that in the training or treatment of 
children at home justice should be the 
living thought and action of the parent. 
The mother or the father, as conditions 
are to-day in the average home, is respon- 
sible for most of the evil that evolves in 
the growth of children and youth. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has said a good many 
things in his philosophical way that are 
duplicated in “ Nursery Ethics,” but this 
book has a practical and wholesome man- 
ner of speech that makes it more service- 
able to the parent than the English mor- 
alist’s discussions. The points made in re- 
gard to the treatment of children who 
show a special individuality or bent are 
excellent, and we should be glad to have 
every mother and father in the commu- 
nity read the chapters bearing on this im- 
portant topic. So many children are de- 
frauded of their rightful future by in- 
judicious or arbitrary management that 
we wonder at the large average of suc- 
cessful workers in the field of life. This, 
however, is probably due to the fact that 
most of these successful ones get out of 
the home circle early. The book is com- 
mended most cordially. 


CRIMINAL SoctroLoGy. By Enrico Ferri, 
Professor of Criminal Law, Deputy in 
the Italian Parliament, etc. 12mo, pp. 
284. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

A book of marked usefulness in the 
study of modern society. While its ap- 
pearance may not be deemed of special 
significance, its truths and principles nev- 
ertheless have a general application to 
the society of every modern nation that 
is called civilized. No matter what the 
race, similar factors enter into crime, 
so far as the human constitution is con- 
eerned; the mentality is similar that 
breeds an offence against order and law. 
The sources of Signor Ferri’s data are 
such as these: The Report of the Gov- 
ernment Committee appointed to inquire 
into the treatment of habitual drunk- 
ards, Report of committee of inquiry as 
to best means of identifying habitual 
criminals, Reviews of the English crim- 
inal returns, Reports of committees ap- 
pointed to inquire into the administra- 
tions of prisons, and the best methods of 
dealing with habitual offenders, vagrants, 
ete. Of course, measures of this kind 
on the part of the government show 
the urgency of the status as regards the 
morale of the community. From one 
point of view crime seems to be on the in- 
crease, and yet, from another point of 
view, there appears to be a flattering de- 
crease. Nevertheless, when the com- 
munity at large is confronted with the 
necessity of strengthening its defences 
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against the roughs and villains, whose 
acts in violation of law fill pages of the 
daily newspaper, a book of this kind is 
valuable, because of its attempt to show 
the positive sources of crime and vice. 

Chapter Three of the book is devoted 
to practical reforms, and is fertile in its 
suggestions of methods for the improve- 
ment of the public morality as well as 
in its plans for the improvement of penal 
systems. 

Signor Ferri is the true scientist in his 
maintenance of the view that the best 
course for the suppression of crime is 
that of its prevention, setting on foot 
such measures as will bring about a bet- 
ter moral status. Mere punishment, or a 
system of penal treatment that offers, so 
to speak, measures of a retaliatory nat- 
ure, will not bring about the effect de- 
sired. The criminal and penitentiary 
systems of the day are of that nature, 
and they are altogether incompatible 
with the needs of society. A _ scientific 
view of the whole matter is that a system 
to be reformatory must be social, pre- 
ventive, and suppressive in its charac- 
teristics. 


UNCLE SAM ON PHRENOLOGY. Soon to be 
published by the Fowler & Wells Co. 
Paper, 50 cts. 

This work, now in the reviser’s hands, 
is very little known to the reading public. 

Even those interested actively in phreno- 
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logical work know little or nothing about 
it, and still it is one of the best books 
that has been written fof general reading. 
There is a brightness and life in the de- 
scriptions and illustrations rarely found 
in the literature relating to the subject. 
The style is clear and symmetrical, at 
times rising to the plane of eloquence and 
melody. Some descriptions relating to 
the activity of this or that faculty are 
unsurpassed for clearness of analysis and 
happy application. 

It was a good thought when the sug- 
gestion came to revise the book and offer 
it to the public. As introductory to the 
more careful study of phrenological sci- 
ence we cannot name a more impressive 
and interesting manual. We are sure 
that the reader who takes it up will won- 
der that “‘ Uncle Sam ” had not been long 
ago in the forefront of books catalogued 
in the phrenological series available to 
the public. 


The Phrenological Business Chart, ar- 
ranged by Joseph O. Jones, South Bend, 
Ind., is in the main a pretty good device 
for the use of examiners. The scheme of 
designs or mappings of sections of the 
head setting off the groups, while by no 
means new, is convenient to the ordinary 
applicant for advice. Such a chart must 
prove of decided value, especially when 
ued in connection with a proper text- 
book. 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


Prof. G. G. Brown, Class of 1892, has 
been very successful in many of the Mich- 
igan towns he visited. The Marion 
(Mich.) Despatch said: “ His Lecture to 
men on Sunday was highly beneficial and 
ought to have been listened to by every 
man in the community. There is no 
doubt that Prof. Brown has a thorough 
knowledge of phrenology.” 

J. R. Shake, 27 Wisconsin St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Class of 1892, has not done very 
much in lines phrenological since his 
graduation, but hopes to do more in the 
future. In a recent letter he expressed 
his approval of the return of the JOURNAL 
to old form. 

Owen H. Williams continues his suc- 
cessful canvass of “* Heads and Faces.” He 
is now in Rochester, N. Y., urging the at- 
tention of the educated men of that city 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Much 
satisfaction is felt at return to old form. 

Miss Edna T. Seeley, Class of 1894, is 
now at Long Branch, N. J. Much rain 


during the latter part of June and early 
part of July hurt business somewhat, but 
the outlook is bright and she hopes to 
be quite busy during July and August. 


“ PHRENOLOGY VERIFIED.” 


A most striking example of the truth 
of phrenology came under my observa- 
tion, and also shows how men differ in 
their physical make-up. I was present at 


a game of ball between Volant, Pa., and 
Slippery Rock, Pa., clubs. (I give the 


names of clubs so that any person doubt- 


ing this can find out the truth of the 
statement by writing to the manager of 
either club.) Two men were running after 
the same ball, when they collided, and one 
was knocked down and rendered uncon- 
scious for perhaps three minutes, but be- 
fore the doctor finally got him on his feet 
he was practically helpless for at least 
half an hour. He was a large man, but 
the organ of Vitativeness was only full. 
Again, an umpire was hit with a foul ball 
upon the temple and knocked completely 
off his feet, but he was up again before 
any one could get to him, and he finished 
umpiring the game in a very cool-headed 
manner. T afterward noticed an enor- 
mous development of Vitativeness in his 
ease. I consider these very striking proofs 
of phrenology. 
Tuomas Coutts, Volant, Pa. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
On February 29, 1894, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 


under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 

ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 
The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 

business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ot the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.00 a year, 
payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form ot 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do sq. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS wiil be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
~and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Cosmopolitan for July contains A Curi- 
ous Race of Arctic Highlanders, Evolution 
of the Spaniard (quite appropriate at this 
time of the Cuban difficulties), Great Ora- 
tors and the Lyceum, by a man who has 
had considerable experience in exploiting 
them; The Coming Race, The Preserva- 
tion of Wild Animals, ete. [lustrated. 
Published at Irvington, New York. 

Harper’s Weekly.—Current numbers at 
the present time have much to say in lines 
political; criticise the measures of both 
parties in their struggle for supremacy. 
A sketch of Mr. Balfour, the right honor- 
able Unionist, is a fair characterization of 
an active, cultivated, and strong figure in 
British politics. New York. 

Scientific American.—The old weekly, so 
very well known to American industrial 
interest, reviews the field of invention and 
pleases the average readers by its brief 
comments upon what is more conspicu- 
ous. Munn & Co., New York. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 
July has an article by D. A. Wells on Prin- 
ciples of Taxation, and others that are 
notable, including The Genius and His 
Environment, Suggestion in Therapeutics 
(comments that accord With the observa- 
tion of the liberal physician as well as 
hypnotist); Sociology in Ethical Educa- 
tion; Massage in Sprains and Disloca- 
tions; a Sketch of Jacob Moleschott, and 
some very good statements in a letter en- 
titled Character Building and the Envi- 
ronment. 


We infer from certain remarks by the 
editor that the reason for the suppression 
of the June number was Mr. Spencer's 
article on The Metric System. It cannot 
be denied that Mr. Spencer made some 
very good points in his objections to the 
introduction of that system into England. 
Why the number should have been with- 
drawn from circulation on that account 
is a mystery to us. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 

Homiletic Review for July.—Its review 
section has a good article by Dawson, il- 
lustrative of the Biblical Account of the 
Deluge; also Responsibility for Error of 
Opinion. The other sections are well 
filled with material of use to the minis- 
terial office. 


Review of Reviews for July.—The promi- 
nent feature is a sketch of William Mc- 
Kinley, the Republican candidate for 
President, with portraits and illustra- 
tions. Conventions, Candidates, and Plat- 
forms receive much editorial attention, 
so does the Currency Question, while the 
Record of Current Events is a full digest 
of what has occurred during the past 
month or so. -Summer tourists and sum- 
mer loiterers in field or by the water-side 
receive some consideration. Albert Shaw, 
editor. New York. 


The Critic—Current numbers contain- 
ing the usual reviews of literature and art. 
Always appropriate to the uses of the 
book collector. New York. 

Delineator—Summer number is replete 
with suggestions of costumes, devices, 
and caprices. Well illustrated. Butter- 
ick Publishing Co., London and New 
York. 
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American Medico-Surgical Bulletin.— 
Weekly.—Current digest of movements 
and consummations in the fields of medi- 
cine and surgery. There is a youthful 
spirit about the management which is 
pleasant. A vigorous protest against 
“old fogyism ” and manipulations of pol- 
itics as interfering with hospital manage- 
ment must please the regulur practitioner. 
One feature which is notable is the dis- 
position to get out of the rut of control 
exercised over the management by adver- 
tisers in medical journals. 

The American Medical Journal for July 
has a capital article, by Adolphus, on The 
Management of Children in the Summer 
Time. It deserves a very wide reading. 
There are some points in the announce- 
ment of the American Medical College of 
St. Louis that could serve as a model for 
the circulars of other institutions besides 
medical. St. Louis, Mo. 


In the issue of July 4th of The Journal 
of the American Medical Association very 
full space is given for discussion of se- 
rum-therapy in diphtheria. The discus- 
sion was provoked in the main by Dr. 
Lee’s article on the fallacies of anti-tox- 
ine treatment. 

Lippincott’s for July appropriately 
marks the decadence of modern Russian 
literature. Contains also Pennsylvania 
and Her Public Men; My Rural Experi- 
ences; the Southern Idea; and Yankee 
Doodle, which is consonant with the sea- 
son. Philadelphia. 

In Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
July the series relating to the Lee family 
is continued, this instalment being de- 
voted to the distinguished Gen. Robt. E. 
Lee; Colonial Homes in Virginia fittingly 
follows. Scholarly men who have trav- 
elled in Europe will be pleased with the 
sketch of the University of Heidelberg. 
In Manx Land, A Visit to the Lick Ob- 
servatory, and Art in the Ballet are other 
features. New York. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL DIcTIONARY, by L. 
N. and J. A. Fowler. A convenient little 
pocket volume, giving in concise language 
a definition of the phrenological organs 
and of all anatomical names connected 
with the brain and skull. There are also 
directions for finding the different 6r- 
gans. The book contains much informa- 
tion in a small space, and every student 
should have one. Price, 15 cts. 

REPORT OF THE CENTENARY OF PHRENOL- 
oGy, held in London, March, 1896. Pres- 
ident, L. N. Fowler. 

This book of 100 pages contains an ac- 
count of the three days’ proceedings of 
the celebration, gives the principal ad- 
dresses delivered at the meetings, extracts 
from the press and from letters from ab- 
sent and distant friends and well-wishers 
22 illustrations. Price, 25 cts. 
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Just received from London LEcTUKES 
ON PHRENOLOGY, by L. N. Fowler. The 
titles of the lectures are as follows: Ob- 
jections to Phrenology; Perfection of 
Character; Talents: Hid, Buried, and 
Lost; Our Boys and Girls; Self-made 
Men; Utility of Phrenology; Moral Laws, 
Duties and Obligations of Man; Tempera- 
ments; Formation of Character; The 
Coming Man; How to Live; or, Temper- 
ance in a Nutshell. Price, 50 cts. 

Many are the words of approval of the 
Student’s Set that we receive, the follow- 
ing, from Neenah, Wis., being one of 
them: 

“I cannot refrain from expressing the 
hearty gratification received from the pe- 
rusal of these books. Three years ago 
I received a copy of ‘Heads and Faces, 
and from that time to this phrenology 
has been my theme. It would be the 
height of my ambition to attend the 
American Institute of Phrenology the 
coming season, but unless I can bring 
about certain measures, this will be im- 
possible.” C. A. B. 

The Student’s Set is invaluable not only 
to those preparing to take a course at the 
Institute, but to men and women in all 
the walks of life. Ability to understand 
rightly the character and motives of 
those with whom we associate is of in- 
estimable benefit, and the reading of 
these books will be found very useful. 

For advertisement of this set see an- 
other page. We now include a year's 
subscription to the JOURNAL with the 
other books and bust. Price, $10.00, by 
express. 

The Manifesto, Canterbury, N. H., has 
to say of the June JOURNAL: 

“ After the publishing of the three un- 
wieldy quarto numbers for March, April, 
and May, the octavo size is resumed for 
June, and may it never change again. 
Vol. CI. is a hybrid. But who can live 
and enjoy life—psychical, physical, so- 
cial, and _ intellectual— without this 
monthly visitor?” 

New Crusade.—Fifty cents per year. 
Wood-Allen Pub. Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.— 
July number maintains its high standard. 
It contains an able article on “ Heredity,” 
by Louise C. Purington, M.D., and an- 
other of Mrs. J. H. Kellogg’s helpful pa- 
pers, “ Teaching Children Self-Control.” 
The White Cross and White Shield depart- 
ments have an extract from a very for- 
cible sermon by the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones on “ No Sex in Crime.” 

This suffices to indicate the valuable 
character of this little magazine. It deals 
with questions discussed by no other pe- 
riodical, and does so in the most delicate 
and practical manner. 

The last thing written by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, only a few days before 
her death, was a loving acknowledgment 
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to the public for fond remembrances and 
tokens of esteem, on her eighty-fifth 
birthday, which she sent to The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, which will soon publish it 
in fac-simile. It reflects the beautiful nat- 
ure of the gifted authoress, and by her 
death has become her last message to the 
American public. 

The special attention of the readers of 
the JOURNAL is called to the new book, 
“Uncle Sam on Phrenology,” soon to be 
published. This work, evidently written 
by a student who understood the prac- 
tical application of phrenology to every- 
day life, and revised by the veteran phre- 
nologist, Nelson Sizer, should meet with 
a ready sale. It is ahead of anything of 
the kind ever published. Will contain 
about two hundred pages, offered at the 
nominal sum of fifty cents, post-paid. 
See advertisement in another column. 

The series published under the head of 
“Human Nature Library” comprise short, 
practical essays on phrenology in its dif- 
ferent phases. See advertisement in an- 
other column. 


This number will come to hand as the last 
one to announce the opening of the ‘1896 
Session of the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy.’’ So the years pass on with its ever swell- 
ing list of graduates, so far over six hundred 
in number. These from all the walks of life: 
Ministers, Lawyers, Physicians, Teachers, Art- 
ists, Merchants, and Mechanics. Many express- 
ing the wonderful benefits derived therefrom; 
their powers being often more than doubled in 
their own particular calling. See advertisement 


Chafing and 
Prickly Heat 


are in most cases caused by 
the corrosive action of acid 


Perspiration 


and are often aggravated by 
friction of the clothing with 
the skin. Relief may be ob- 
tained quickly by using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Try this! 
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A BOOK OF YALUE TO THE PHRENOLOGIST. 

Anatomical Studies upon Brains of Criminals, 
A contribution to Anthropology, Medicine, 
Jurisprudence, and Psychology. By Moriz 
Benedikt. Translated from the German by Dr. 
E, P. Fowler. Contains many illustrations of 
brains of various classes of criminals. 185 pages. 
Large octavo. Cloth, 60 cents. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Vol. I. of Sketches of Phrenological Biography; 
The Life of Dr. Francis Joseph Gall, discoverer 
and founder of phrenology ; and Dr. Spurzheim, 
his pupil and successor. Illustrated. By Charlotte 
Fowler Wells. Paper, 50 cents. 

Report of International Centenary of Phrenology, 
held in London, March, 1896. Price, 25 cents. 

Dr. Gall’s Phrenological Theories Founded upon 
the Anatomy and Physiology of the Btain and the 
Form of the Skull; with the critical strictures of 
C. F. Hufeland, M.D Price, 25 cents. 

The Life of Dr. Francis Joseph Gall, the founder of 
phrenology. With upwards of twenty illustrations, 
portraits, etc. By Jessie A. Fowler. Price, 25 cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


27 East 2ist Street, New York. 


[hat are you best fitted for ? 


Artist, 
Machinist, 
Business Man, 
Teacher, 
Preacher, 

ete.,. etc. 


«We can tell you. 
Fowler & Wells (0., *' New vorn.” 


TIMELY BOOKS. 


VACATION TIME. With Hints on Sum- 
mer Living. by H.S. Drayton, M.D. 
25 cents, . 


THE BATH. Its History and Uses in 
Health and Disease. By Dr. R. T. TRALL. 
25 cents. 

THE DIET QUESTION, By Dr. S. W. 
Dopps. 25 cents. 

ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES. 
By ALFRED SMEE. I5 cents. 

FRUITS AND HOW TO USE THEM. 
By Mrs. H. M. PooLe. Paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1.00. 


FRUITS AND FARINACEA.,. With notes 
by Dr. Traut. Cloth, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


27 East 2ist Street, New York. 
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A NHW BOOK. 


UNCLE SAM’S LETTERS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


200 Pages. Paper, 50 Cents. 


BRIGHT! ATTRACTIVE! INTERESTING ! 


Chapters containing: Way and Manner—The Whence and What of Phrenology— 
How Phrenology Gets Along Here—Beginning to Begin—Pairing. and the Half of a Story 
Parentage, and the Other Half of that Story—Home—Surrounding Affections—Break fast, 
Dinner, Supper—Tool-tact—The Getter—Take Care—Keep Close—I, Myself—A Sort of 
Self-regulator—The Dictator of Duty—The Pillar of Strength—The Individualizer— 
A File of Fine Fellows—Order There, Order!—The Accountant—The Register of Deeds 
—Whither and Where—The Timepiece—Musical—The Master of Sports—A Bird's-eye 
View—A Sharp One—The Greatest of the Graces—Respect, Veneration, Worship— 
One Like Another—Belief, Faith—A Cheerer—Nothing but Words—Onward, Still Onward, 
Evermore—Reasons Why Phrenology is True—Size of the Head—Our Great Men—Fat, 
Blood, Fibre, Nerve—Temperament — Something New—Advantages of Phrenology— 
Conclusion. 























Written in a clear and symmetrical style, at times rising to the plane of eloquence, 
and melody. Is one of the best books for general reading. There is a brightness and 
life in the descriptions and illustrations rarely found in the literature relating to the subject. 
Some descriptions of the faculties are unsurpassed. No more impressive and interesting 
manual can be named as an introductory book to the more careful study of the subject. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS NOW. AGENTS WANTED. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, - 27 East 2Ist Street, New York. 


“[Jestward the Star of 
Empire Takes its |jjay!”’ 





SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 
And the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg explained 
in Scepticism and Divine Revelation. 

By JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in the 
light of Swedenborg’s writings, the first chapter of 
Genesis —the Creation of Man and Woman, the Garden 
of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, the Ark, etc.— 


Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritualism, the Doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem now descending from God out 
of heaven, the Incarnation, the Divine Trinity, a True 
h h | i | i = em! v; ~ — of the World and the 

Sécon: oming of the Lord, the Resurrection, the 
T e Pl reno 0g ca Magaz ne State of Infants and Gentiles in the Other Life, the 
New Jerusalem—the Church of the future and the 


of the (jest, but of world-wide repute. | 2:0w® of all Churches. 
AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 
By _ same = = en & the hee yrange 
evelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord to this 
50c. PER YEAR. SINGLE COPY, 5c. New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 
The two works in one paper volume, by mail, 20 


cents, or, including Swedenborg’s HEAVEN AND 
HELL (paper), 50 cents. 





EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, Address Manager of the 
Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST. American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 
1016 MARKET STREET, 20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the Pacific States 
or all FOWLER & WELLS’ Publications. 








“How can I learn Phrenologye”’ 


“I desire to be able to understand strangers at 





sight as a means of success in business and 2s a 





source of interest and pleasure.” , , E 





In responding to such questions we advise the 
perusal of the best text books on Phrenology, 
such as are embodied in the. : : . 


“STUDENT'S SET,” complete by express for $10.00 


Brain and [lind; or, Mental Science Con- | The Phrenological Bust, showing the 
sidered in Accordance with the Principles of location of each of the Organs. Large size. $1.00 
ae => Relation. 7 Modern = si- — 
ology. Illustrated. By H. S. Drayton, A.M., | New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Char- 
M.D., and Jas. McNigt, A.M., $r 50. acter, as manifested through temperament and 

7 external forms, and especially inthe ‘* Human 

Tne Temperaments; or, Varieties of Face Divine.” With more than one thousand 
Physical Constitution in Man, considered in their illustrations. $5.00. 
relation to Mental Character and Practical Affairs 
of Life, by D. H. Jacques, M.D. With an Intro- | Choice of Pursuits; or, What to. Do and 
duction by H. S. Drayton, A.M., editor of the Why. Describing seventy-five trades and pro- 
Phrenological Journal. 150 Illustrations. Cloth, fessions, and the temperaments and talents re- 
$1.50. quired for each. Also, how to educate on phren- 

ological principles—each man for his proper work ; 

How to Read Character. A New IIlus- together with portraits and biographies of many 
trated Handbook of Phrenology and Physiog- successful thinkers and workers, $2.00. 

nomy, for students and examiners, with a Chart - . 

for recording the sizes of the different organs of | Constitution of Man; Considered in Re- 

the brain in the delineation of character ; with lation to external objects. The only authorized 
upward of one hundred and seventy engravings, American edition. With twenty engravings.and 
$1.25. a portrait of the author. $1.25. 


Popular Physiology. A Familiar Expo. | Heads and Faces and How to Study 
sition of the Structures, Functions and Relations Tuem. A Manual of Phrenology and ae 
of the Human System and the preservation of nomy forthe People. By Nexson Sizer and H. S. 
health. §r.00. Drayton. Oct., paper, 40c. 

















This list is commended to persons who desire to 
secure a knowledge of the subject by . ; ; 


Private Study at Home 


as well as to those who propose later on to attend 











the Institute, the annual sessions of which open 





on the first Tuesday of September, and persons at 





a distance desiring full information on the subject 





may inclose ten cents in stamps or coin and ask 
for a pamphlet entitled “Phrenology in Actual 
Life,” which explains fully the Institute matters. 











FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, 27 EAST 21ST STREET, NEW YORK 
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CYCLE = 7 
4 DIXON'S CHAIN GRAPHITE 


0) is the best lubricant for chain and sprockets : 
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known. Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
) and send 10 cents for a sample stick. 4 
jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
() JERSEY CITY, N. J. | 
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CURING BY HYGIER We treat all diseases, 

acute and chronic, 

with hygienic agents ; no medicines. Twenty-five years 

of ractice have made us familiar with these diseases, 

and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women a 
specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs. 

Patients received into our house. Send for circular. 


SusANNA W. Dopps, M.D. Mary Dopps, M.D. 





2826 Washington Avenue, St. Loni«, Mo. 





Prof, A. T. Reinhold’s Institute of 
WATER CovuUR Ee. 


The only rational treatment of all chronic diseases. 
KNEIPP’S METHOD OF HyDROPATHY. 
60 Lexington Aveo., cor. 25th St., New York City. 


For circular or other information, apply to 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 East 21st Street, NEW YORK. 


‘TEYPERAMENTAL ADAPTATION IN MARRIAGE 


Has been discussed by physiologists for a century 
only to quarrel among themselves Did you ever 
think it might depend upon mental adaptation and 
be easily deduced from that? Read valuable chap- 
ter on this subject in Matrimonial Adaptation, a copy 
of which will be mailed you on receipt of 30 cents. 
Bound in cloth, gold title, 50 cents. tter yet, send 
us $0 cts. or $1.00 for ro copies of either, sell two 
of them, and have ONE COPY EZ. Address 


SHULL BROTHERS, P. 0. Box 878, OsBoRN, OHIO. 
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MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, New Yor«. 
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Scientific American 


Largest of circulation of any scientific paper in the 

world ag! illustrated, Neo intellizent 

man should be without it, weekly, 3.00 a 
ear; $1.50 six months, Address, MU & Con 
__ PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City. 
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ple,safe andgives immediate 

relief. Sealed circular free. 

Petit Pat. Electric Battery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
massage within the reach of 
ali. 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
a. constipation, —_ 
»illousness, nerve exhaustion 
neuralgia, 
It is a no 
measure for 
than for 


debility, anzemia, 
rheumatism, etc. 
less important 
preserving health 
curing disease. 
The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 
Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased growth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 
By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any cuienell 
organ can be restored. 


No.1. Six large wheels (142 in. diameter), w ide buff- 
ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-w alnut 
handle, all highly polished and finished ; with book» 


.00. 

No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handies, with instructions, $1.50 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


_— a Pypewriting 


For LITERARY WORKERS 


TYPEWRITING, toplease 
the editor and compositor, 
and withal—to be in touch 

| with the times. 





pace with the “fine frenzy” 

of composition, and so in- 

crease the literary output. 
= ta ay Typewriting’’ and ‘‘In- 
struction in ical Shorthand,’’ 
by BaTEs ToRREY, are popular books 
for self-instruction, either by the literary 
expert or the novice. 


Price, each, $1.50, post-paid. For examination, $1 
FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 East 21st St., New York. 


Time-saving, 
Self-teaching 
Hand-book of Phonography. 


MAILED FOR TEN CENTS. 
ADDRESS 


GEO. W. BROWER, 82 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


Od em 


MAILED FOR TEN CENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 242 BROADWAY NEW YORE 


SHORTHAND, to keep | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


WILHIDE’S EXHALER 





It is Simple, Scientific, 
Safe, Sure. 


Only costs one visit to the Doctor, 
and lasts a lifetime. 


Time and experience have proved Breathing Tubes to be valuable in the preservation of health and cure of 
diseases, and we confidently offer the Wilhide Exhaler as the perfection of all the improvements. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE EXHALER. 


1. “It is almost an instantaneous cure of common J. M. Buckley, D.D., of New York, Editor of the 
colds.”’ Christian Advocate,says: ‘‘ To this Instrument I owe 

2. “It aids digestion and gives me an appetite’’ more than all medicines or outdoor exercise, and were 

3. “It relieves me of mental and physical weariness I compelled to choose between the use of the tube for 
from close study and indoor work” one and a half hours a day, and all other exercises and 

4. “It beats medicines for giving sweet, refreshing medicines without it, for the removal of pememney 
sleep.”’ disease, experience and observation would lead me 

5. ‘‘ It is the best tonic”’ to prefer the tube.” 

6. “Can do no —_ and always does ny 2 

7. “It increased my chest two inches ina few months " 
and I am a healthier man.” #@ Agents Wanted. PRICE, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York 





THE NEXT ANNUAL SESSION ——m. 
OF THE 


a American Institute of Phrenology 


Will begin on the first Tuesday in September. If you think it 
would be of service to you to be an accurate judge of human 
character, send to us for pamphlet “Phrenology as an Art.’’ 
This contains addresses to the Institute and other valuable matter 
and a photograph of last year’s class of about forty cultured men 








and women. 
ested in this subject. 


It will show you what manner of people are inter- 
Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st Street, New York 





All you have guessed about 
life insurance may be wrong. 


WE PAY 
POST ACE truth, send for ‘“‘How and 


Why,” issued by the PENN MuTvAtL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FREE TO F.AM, Fine 
Colored Engraving show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods —bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. EDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 731 
Broadway, New York. 


THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


Is the place where permanent cures are made of all 
forms of disease. Rates reasonable. A Christian fam- 
ily home. Address 








F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. ¢ 


If you wish to know the | 





Chicago Institute of Phrenology. 


Inter-Ocean Bullding, Cor. Madison & Dearborn Sts. 
Private instruction is given at the Institute during the entire year. 
Phrenology teaches us that each individual is a law unto him or 

herself, and therefore should be taught according to his or her own 

inherent organization. This we do in the Institute, and is one of the 
reasons why we have such remarkable success with our students. It 
is much more successful than class instruction. We have reason to 
large class for the Fall Term which will begin on 
esday, September Sth, Students should be here by the first 
so as to attend the Convention. 
Conducted by Prof. & Mrs. L, A. Vaught. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
BUSINESS CHART. 








Folded like a city map. You will like it. 
Sent on receipt of six cents. 


ORVILLE EB JONES, 
South Benda, Ind. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOOKS FOR ALL. 





FOR THE STUDENT 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Some accounts of the Life and Labors of Dr. 
Francois Joseph Gall and his disciple Dr. 
John Gaspar Spurzheim. By CHARLOTTE 
FowLer WELLS. (Just Published.) Paper, 
50 cents. 

Being Vol. I. of the Sketches of Phrenological 
Biography. 

The Temperaments, or Varieties of Physical 
Constitution in Man considered in their rela- 
tion to mental character, and practical affairs 
of life. By D. H. Jacques. Cloth, $1.50. 

The only work on the subject published. Treated in 


a most comprehensive, clear, and forcible manner, and 
should be read by every student of human nature. 


FOR THE MERCHANT. 


How to Keep a Store, embodying the conclu- 
sions of thirty years’ experience in merchan- 
dising. By S. H. Terry. Cloth, $1.50. 

A trade paper said of this: ‘“‘ Whiie other treatises 
have been general rather than specific, this one goes 
Straight to the mark.’’ Another says: “ Worth ten 
times its cost.’’ ‘‘ To every merchant, from the city to 
the cross-roads, its contents are worth years of ex- 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


The Science of Mind, Applied to Teaching. By 
N. J. HorrMan, $1.50. 

Includes methods of instruction and management. 
The principles presented have been practically applied 
by the author, who for many years has been connected 
with a large collegiate institute. 


How to Teach, according to Temperament and 
Mental Development ; or, Phrenology in the 
School-room and the Family. By NELSoN 
Sizer, Cloth, $1.50. 


Will aid in properly guiding and controlling children. 
Valuable to the teacher. Well recommended by the 
press. 


FOR THE CLERGYMAN. 


The ‘* Emphatic Diaglott.” By BENJ. WILSON, 


Cloth, $3.00. 


Containing the original Greek Text of the New 
Testament, with an interlineary word-for-word En- 
glish translation. A new emphatic version based on the 
interlineary translation, on the readings of the Vatican 
MS. (No. 1209 in the Vatican Library) ; together with 
illustrative and explanatory foot-notes, and a copious 





perience.” Invaluable to merchants. selection of references, with an able alphabetical index. 


FOWLER & WHEHLLS CO. 


27 East 2ist Street, New York. 








OR, THE 


Varieties of Physical Constitution in Man 
By D. H. JACQUES, M.D., 


With an Introduction by H. S. DRAYTON, M.D., Editor of the ‘‘ Phrenological Journal.’’ 12mo, 


350 pages, nearly 150 Illustrations. 


This is the only work on the subject, and it shows the Physiological and the Pathological conditions in all 
their bearings, and the Relation of Temperament to Character, Marriage, Occupation, Education and Train- 
ing of Childreo, Heredity, etc., all Illustrated with Portraits from Life. To show something of the compre- 
hensiveness of the work we publish the following from 

THE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 

The Human Body and its Functions—such outlines of Anatomy and Physiology as seem necessary to the 
right understanding of the Temperaments. A General View of the 1 emperaments—Causes—Ancient and 
Modern theories and classifications—‘The Brain as a Temperamental Element. The Pathological view—The 
generally received classification of Medical and Physiological writers, in which four Temperaments (the 
Sanguine, the Lymphatic, the Bilious, and the Nervous) are recognized, is fully explained, each Temperament 
somewhat minutely described. The Anatomical or Rational Classification—The three Temperaments (Motive, 
Vital and Mental) fully described and illustrated, with their Causes, Characteristics, means of Culture, Coun- 
teractive and Restraining agencies, etc.; also the Compound Temperaments, Motive-Vital, Motive-Mental, 
etc., with Illustrations. Temperament and Configuration—A complete and detailed exposition of the relations 
between temperamental conditions and the form of the head, features of the face, and general configuration 
of the body. Temperament and Color—The Blonde and Brunette elements. Changes of Temperament— 
External Influences from natural growth, climate, age, bodily habits, mental agencies, direct culture, etc. 


The subject is one which is easily understood, and therefore all students of Human Nature 
should procure this book. Postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 2ist Street, New York. 





1) MAN ALONE IMMORTAL? 


Where Is 


My Dog? 


By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, 
A Handsome 12mo. vol., 200 pages, bound in extra Cloth, Price $1.00 


This book should be read by everyone. Its primary object is to call attention 
to the lower animals—out of which attention kindliness of treatment of them is 


sure to come. 


No one who has the power of ioving—and has not everyone this 


power to some extent?—has ever attentively studied the lower animals and 
afterwards been unkind tothem. There is need of legislation for the prevention 


of cruelty to animals. 
this book inspires. 


There is more need of the attentive study of them which 


Staring one in the face in every sentence of the book are two questions: 1. Js 


Man Immortal? 2. 


style of the book is fascinating. 


Is the Lower Animal Immortal? These questions are 
handled in a remarkably clean, scientific and philosophical manner. 
There is heart in the whole work. 


The -literary 
Said a lady: 


“*T picked the book up with a curiosity, thinking that I would throw it down in a 


moment, 


But I read on, and on, and could not rest until I had finished it. 


Mr. Adams certainly focused a flood of light upon the question of the im- 


mortality of sentient beings. 


Read the book! 





Some letters relating to “ Where Is My Dog?” 


From Eugene Field: 
To THe Rev. C J. Apams: 


Sir; Ihave read with tender interest your book 
entitled, “Where is my Dog? ” and I want to ask 
you whether you ever found the fox terrier you lost 
just before you wrote that book? I have a fox 
terrier, Jessie, and I have spent a great deal of 
money in “‘rewards”’ for her, for she has been 

“lost” a good many times. She hasasoul. Iam 
sending you herewith a little-tale I recently printed 
in the News Record. It may please you; I hope so, 
I really feel under deep obligations to you for your 
true, forceful words in behalf of man’s best friend, 
the dog. 
Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE FIELD. 


Chicago, March and, 1893. 





From Dr. 
Pittsburgh. Pa., March 11th, 1893. 


Norcross: 


To THe Rev. Cuas. J. Apams. 
My Dear Sir: 


It is said that all the babies cried when John 
Calvin got into heaven, and have spent most of the 
time since hazing him for the way he slandered 
them while he was here. You wil have all the 
dogs on your side when you get there for the way 
in which you have set forth their rudimental hu- 
manities in your book. It may give you considera- 
ble standing among the angels, also, for 1 have 
always thought of them as interested, much like 
the children, in dogs, 

But I observe that their reflections are all about 
“Your Side’ of things. Let me say I enjoyed the 
book. It is well written, shows great observational 
faculty and good literary skill and taste. 


Yours very truly, 
ALLEN H. NORCROSS. 


Sent by mail post paid on receipt of price, $1.00. 
FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


From Hiram Howard: 


Providence, R. I., March 23d, 1893. 
To THe Rev. Cuas, J. ApDAms, 
Rondout-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
7 Dear Sir : 
have been reading your charming book en- 
titled, ‘‘ Where is My ?” and can not resist the 
inclination to express to the gratification I ex- 

rienced in its perusal. I have always been a 
over of man’s most faithful friend, and having 
sustained a bereavement last year in the death of 
an affectionate little English pug, which had been 
my constant friend and companion for twelve 
years, your words touched me deeply, 

Let me say, that, if your book is not already con- 
sidered a classic in the literature pertaining to that 
most magnanimous of God's creatures, the dog, it 
ought speedily to take that rank, and I want to 
thank you most heartily for the pleasure that the 
reading of ** WHERE 1s My Doc?” has afforded me. 

Very truly yours, 
HIRAM HOWARD. 


From Phebe A Hanaford. 
Asbury Park, N.J., Sep. 13, 1893. 

At the library table, inthe hammock, by the eve- 
ning lamp and on the cool piazza near where the 
sea-breeze bowed the autumn golden-rod, I have 
read its pages,charmed with the style, pleased with 
the statements, interested in the facts, convinced 
by the logic, contented with the philosophy, ané 
adding an emphatic ‘‘ No”’ to the question on its 
cover; ‘‘ Is Man alone Immortal ?”’ 

Its smooth sentences,with literary polish and fin- 
ish, make it a delight tc move along its pages. The 
facts and illustrative anecdotes waken interest and 
keep alive that interest from commencement to 
close. A book fully in line with the best work 
of the writers on dumb animals and kindness to 
them, and it should take a place beside ‘‘Black 
Beauty” in the library of every home where there 


are domestic pets. 
PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


Address 














DEL SARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Containing the principles of the Del Sartean Philosophy, Illustrated, by Carrica Le Favre; popular edition. 
asc. Extra Edition, fine cloth with portrait, 75c. 

The first Edition of 5000 copies of this was sold at once, a new revised and enlarged edition is now ready, 
The spread of Del Sartism is Phenominal, and this little volume, dealing with the Health and Beauty department 
as wellas the general Physical Culture division of Delsartism, gives one an opportuity to add to his or her library 
in a very practical direction. Ladies and others will find this the most. delightful system of culture, giving 
grace, with both physical and mental vigor. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 














> Elegant and Artistic Illustrations. ¢ 











THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN. 


A Study in the Practical Application to Dress of the Laws of Health, Art ana 
Morals. Illustrated. By Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 12mo., cloth. Price $1.00, 


The opinion of acknowleged authorities is presented so that the busy woman, who has neither time nor 
opportunity for individual study may haveat hand the best thought which can be obtained in each of these depart- 
ments. The very best work on the subject ever published, and it is in line with the most advanced thought. 
Every woman likes to be well dressed and can do so, Itismorea mattcr of knowing how than ofcost. Mrs. 
Ecob considers the matter ina practical way, and shows what should be done and what not to be Well Dressed. 
The illustrations are such as to insure its povularty, many being from photographs of dresses on the wearer 
It is a handsome volume, suitable as a preset, and every woman will be pleased with it. Price, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 











DR. JACKSON’S 


HEALTH 


BOOKS. 





By an arrangement with the Publishers we have the exclusive sale of the Publications formerly 
issued by Dr. Jackson, at Dansville, N. Y., and can send the following by mail on receipt of price : 


Consumption: How to Treat it, and How to 
Prevent it, by James C. Jackson, M.D. $2.00. 
The book is written in a clear style, is free fro. 
technical terms, and is full of valuable instruc- 
tion. 

From Contents: Why should Persons Die Before 
their Time? Consumption—What Is It? Differ- 
ence in Age of the Parents a Cause of the Con~ 
sumptive Habit in Children. Predisposition to 
Consumption, Growing Out of the Use of Unhealthy 
Food. Impure Water, Mineral and Medicated 
Waters, as Predisposing Agents to Consumption. 
Alcohol and its Influence in Developing Consump- 
tion. Causes Operating onthe Mother during Preg- 
nancy, and Those Which are Induced after Birth— 
Causes which ara not Congenital, but induced 
after Birth—Unhealthy Milk while Nursing—Im- 
proper Food in Childhood, Sleeping in the Same Bed 
With Consumptive Persons, Breathing Impure Air 
in Close Rooms, Shops, Factories, etc. Causes Oper- 
ating to Produce Consumption in Persons Predis- 
posed to it. Originating in their Conditions of 
Mind. Recreation and Amusements—Walking— 
The Movement Cure—Dancing—Horseback Riding. 
The Influence of Dress in Producing Consumption. 
Mental Causes as Predisposing to Consumption. 
The Influence of Unhappy Social Relations in Pre- 
disposing Persons to Pulmonary Consumption. 
Diseases which tend to Produce, and which end 
in Consumption—Catarrh—Chronic Catarrh. 
Epidemic Catarrh, or Influenza—Bronchitis, or 
Inflammatory Sore Throat—Chronic Bronchitis— 
Asthma—Hzmorrhage from the Lungs—Whoop- 
ing Cough—Inflammation of the Lungs—Skin 
Diseases, Measles—Scarlet Fever—Vaccination. 
Diseases of the Nutritive Organs. Uterine Dis- 
eases, and their Influence in Producing Consump- 
tion. Tubercular Consumption—Mesenteric Con- 
sumption, or Cons umption of the Bowels. What 
is not the True Treatment for Pulmonar or Me- 
senteric Consumption, Price, $2.00 


American Womanhood: its Peculiarities and 
Necessities, by James C. Jackson, M.D. 75 cents. 

Contents: Physical Organization, Unhealthy 
Foods, Drinks and Dress, Constrained Locomotion, 
The Useful and Beautiful in Dress, Life In-doors, 
Marriage for Women, Non-Maternity, Women who 
do not make good Wives but do make good 
Mothers, Women who, as Society goes, can neither 
make good Wives nor Mothers, Competency of 
this class of Women, Their Business Capacities, 
The Ballot. $1.00. 


The Debilities of our Boys, and the Early 
Decay of our Young Men, by Jas. C. Jackson, M.D. 
25 cents. Ought to be read from beginning to 
end by every Boy old enough to understand it, 
and by every Young Man. The ablest exposition 
of the leading or more forcible causes whichare 
working so fearfully to debilitate the Boys and 
kill the Young Men of the Republic that, to our 
knowledge, has as yet been presented. 


The Training of Children, by James C. Jack 
son, M.D. Price, £0 cents. 

Table of Contents: Ante-Natal Training ; Pain- 
less Labor ; Quick Confinement, Rapid Recovery ; 
Vigorous Health ; Quality of Milk ; Frequency of 
Feeding the Child; How to Dress it; Where it 
should Sleep; Who should take care of it ; Organic 
Development; The Bone-Forming Period; The 
Muscle-Forming Period ; Prevention of Ailments ; 
Attitudes and Postures; Education of the In- 
telligence of Children; The Nerve-Developing 
Period ; Consolidation of the Human Body, and. 
the Development of Character ; Marriage. 


Constipation: its Causes and Treatment, by 
Jas. H. Jackson, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


About Babies, by Kate J. Jackson. This in- 
cludes first care and food, dress, sleep, etc. 15 cts. 


Tea and Coffee: Are they Injurious? Some 
Substitutes for both, by Kate J. Jackson, M.D. 
Price, 10 cents. Everyone should read this, giv- 
ing the best reasons for not using these bever- 
ages, and how not to use them. 


Health Tracts. 


The following Tracts on Health are sold at the uniform price of 5 cents each, or 50 cents per dozen 


How to Cure Drunkards, 

How to Take Baths. 

Tobacco: and its Effects upon the Health and 
Character of those who use it. 

Diphtheria ; its Causes, Treatment and Cure. 

Health Dress. 

Dyspepsia ; or How to Have a Sound Stomach. 

Student Life ; or How to Work the Brain without 
Over-working the Body. 

Piles and their Treatment. 

The Gluttony Plague. 


Shall our Girls Live or Die? 

How to Nurse the Sick. 

How to Get Well and How to Keep Well. 

The Four Drunkards. 

Dancing ; its Evils and its Benefits. 

The Weak Backs of American Women. 
Clergymen ; What they Owe to Themselves, etc. 
Papers on Alcohol. 

The Whole and Hulled Wheat. 

The Salt-Eating Habit. : 

Catarrhal Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


Any of the above works sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., New York. 
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DIO LEWIS’S WORKS 


consisting of ten volumes, all in cloth binding, treating of Physical Education, Origin of 
Consumption, Digestion, etc., in his masterly and, at the same time, common-sense manner, 
are generally acceptable. 





New Gymnastics, for men, women, and children. With 300 illustrations. New edition, revised and enlarged, 
12mo0, 286 pages, $1.50. 

Weak Lungs, and How to Make Them Strong. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, 358 pages, $1.50. 

Our Digestion ; or, My Jolly Friend’s Secret. 12mo, 407 pages, $1.50. Of all Dr. Lewis’s works this contains 
most of his peculiar style—jolly, quaint, terse, plucky, strong, and sensible. 

Five Minute Chats with Young Women and Certain Other Parties. 12mo, 426 pages, cloth, $1.50. Perhaps 
no man of our time knows better than Dr. Lewis how to preach to people who are in an unlawful hurry. He is 
the prince of buttonhole preachers. 


Our Girls. Illustrated. 12mo, 202 pages, cloth, $1.00. It treats the question of a girl’s health scientifically. It 
is perfectly true that even young girls read this earnest discussion of the shape and health of their bodies with 
the absorbed interest they are wont to bestow on love stories. No other author has accomplished this, 

Prohibition a Failure; or, The True Solution of the Temperance Question. 12mo, 266 pages, cloth, $1.00. 
This volume expresses the views of an earnest temperance worker. Written in the author’s usual clear and 
readable style. 


Chastity ; or, Our Secret Sins. 12mo, 320 pages, full gilt, $2.00. This was the author's favorite book. In it 
he thought he reached the highest altitudes of his life. It isa suggestive fact that while the author turns this 
very delicate subject inside out, mothers of highest character and intelligence, the presidents of female colleges, 
and others of peculiar sensibility in such matters, praise the book without reserve. 

Gypsies; or, Three Years’ Camp Life in the Mountains of California, by Dio Lewis, with a Party of Friends. 
416 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. It is very rare that any work on any subject is so full of rollicking fun with such an 
underlying current of discriminating sense and manly courage. ‘Thrilling experiences with wild cats and griz- 
zlies, the flumes of the redwood forests, the fall of a big tree, camp life in and about the wonderful Yosemite, visit 

o the southernmost parts of California, terrible experience with Indians, etc. 

In a Nutshell. Suggestions to American College Students. 12mo, 178 pages, extra cloth, full gilt, 75 cents. 

College hygiene is ina deplorable state. This little book will do much good. 


The Gmepeety of Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. By Mary F. Eastman. t12mo, cloth, $1.50. This work, pre- 
pared at the desire of and with the co-operation of Mrs. Dio Lewis, has just been published. 
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THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN. 


A Study in the Practical Application to Dress of the Laws of Health, Art anda 
Morals. Illustrated. By Mrs. Helen. Ecob. s2mo., cloth. Price Sr.00, 


The opinion of acknowleged authorities is presented so that the busy woman, who has neither time nor 
opportunity for individual study may haveat hand the best thought which can be obtained in each of these depart- 
ments. The very best work on the subject ever published, and it is in line with the most advanced thought. 
Every woman likes to be well dressed and can do so, It ismorea mattcr of knowing how than ofcost. Mrs. 
Ecob considers the matter ina practical way, and shows what should be done and what not to be Well Dressed. 
The illustrations are such as to insure its popularity, many being from photographs of dresses on the wearer 
It is a handsome volume, suitable as a present, and every woman will be pleased with it. Price, $1,00. 





